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FREDERICK PUMPS 


In a paper mill, where the power used in pumping 
stock is a considerable part of the total power con- 
sumption of the plant, production efficiency depends 
to a large degree on the quality of the pumps. Fred- 
erick Pumps are worthy of investigation by every care- 
ful purchaser of pumping equipment. 


The Frederick Iron & Steel Company 


Frederick, Maryland 
In Cisseihisaditeetbihon Engineering Works, Ltd., Lachine, Que. 
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Paper Production for February Shows Decrease 


According to Figures Just Issued by the American Paper and Pulp Association and Cooperat- 
ing Organizations Production for the Month Was 3 Per Cent Less Than in January— 
Wood Pulp Production for the Same Period Showed a Decrease of 8 Per 
Cent For Practically All Grades 


The February production of paper in the United States as 
reported by identical mills to the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation and cooperating organizations, showed a decrease of 3 
per cent as compared with January’s production, following a 3 
per cent increase in January over December, according to the 
Association’s Monthly Statistical Summary of Pulp and Paper 
Industry. All grades showed a decrease in production as com- 
pared with January, with two exceptions. 

The summary is prepared by the American Paper and Pulp 
Association as the central organization of the paper industry, in 
cooperation with the Binders Board Manufacturers Association, 
Converting Paper Mills Association, Cover Paper Association, 
News Print Service Bureau, Wrapping Paper Manvfacturers Ser- 
vice Bureau, Writing Paper Manufacturers Association and 
Paperboard Industries Association. 

The figures for February for same mills as reported in Janu- 
ary are: 


Grade Number of 


Mills 


Production 
Net Tons 


129,622 

62 89,017 

167,308 

47,650 

10,062 

31,292 

13,318 

Hanging 4,078 

Felts 7 11,270 
Other Grades 20,040 


Total — All Grades 523,657 524,034 220,548 
During the same period, domestic wood pulp production de- 
creased 8 per cent, this decrease being distributed over all grades, 
with one exception. The February totals (mills identical with 
those reporting in January) as reported by the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, are as follows: 
Grades 


Stock on Hand 
End of Month— 
Net Tons 
14,791 
41,827 
40,246 
39,530 
9,137 
39,511 
14,448 
2,511 
2,181 
16,366 


Shipments 
Net Tons 


128,635 
90,698 
166,990 
50,000 
9,053 
30,965 
12,783 
3,821 
11,349 
19,740 


News print 
Book 


Paperboard 
Wrapping 


No. of Production Used 


Shipments Stocks on 
Mills 


Hand end of 
Month 

Net Tons Net Tons 
3,208 122,533 
36,722 3,831 10,900 
17,130 4,165 2,821 
2,958 452 935 
5,441 870 488 
Sulphate Pulp 13,292 11,877 1,201 1,643 

Soda Pulp 16,190 12,079 4,302 3,416 

Other than Wood Pulp 72 34 64 19 


Total—All Grades 188,275 175,210 


Net Tons 
86,778 
40,905 
21,443 

3,337 
6,258 


Net Tons 


Ground wood Pulp 88,969 


Sulphite News Grade 
Sulphite Bleached 
Sulphite Easy BI. 
Sulphite Mitscherlich 


18,093 142,755 


Introduces Bill to Prevent Stream Pollution 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Wasurncton, D. C., April 7, 1926.—Representative Browne of 
Wisconsin, has introduced a bill in the House “to provide for the 
conduct of scientific investigations by the Forest Service to dis- 


cover economically practical methods of the disposal of the waste 
materials of pulp and paper mills without polluting streams.” The 
bill, which has been referred to the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, follows: 

That the Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture be, 
and is hereby, authorized and directed to conduct scientific ex- 
periments, investigations, and research to discover economically 
practical methods of the disposal of the sulphite waste liquor, mill 
effluent, and other waste materials from pulp and paper mills 
which will avoid the pollution of streams and other waters. 

Sec. 2. That in the conduct of such scientific experiments, 
investigations, and research the Forest Service, with the approval 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, may cooperate with any State 
agencies and private organizations which are interested in the 
solution of the problem of the disposal of the waste materials 
from pulp and paper mills without polluting streams, and, under 
the terms of the Act of Tune 30, 1914 (Thirty-eighth Statutes at 
Large, page 430), may utilize any sums of money which may be 
contributed by such State agencies or private organizations for 
<his purpose. 

Sec. 3. That the sum of $50,000, to be immediately available 
and to continue available until the close of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, be, and is hereby, appropriated, from the moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the Forest Service 
of the Department of Agriculture for the conduct of scientific 
experiments, investigations, and research upon the disposal of 
the waste materials from pulp and paper mills. 

Mr. Browne has also introduced a bill which has been referred 
to the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors “to prevent 
pollution of navigable streams and waters tributary to navigable 
streams and to protect fish life.” 


To Experiment With Southern Pine 


Wasaincton, D. C., April 7, 1926—The conferees of the 
House and Senate on the Agricultural appropriation bill have 
agreed to the amendment made by the Senate providing $20,000 
for experimental purposes for the use of southern pine in the 
making of news print and white paper. It is probable, therefore, 
that as the bill becomes law this money will be available. 

The amendment to the bill, made by Senator Harris of Georgia, 
is made with the provision that the experiments be carried on to 
ascertain methods of extracting resin and other chemicals from 
pine. As is well known wrapping and other kinds of paper have 
been made for a long time from pine but it is the desire in the 
south to establish news print mills if this is possible. 
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U.S. Publications Entering Canada MaybeTaxed 


Agitation for Heavy Import Duty Originates From Canadian Publishers Who Object to Amer. 
ican Magazine Competition—Sunday Editions of American Newspapers May Also Be 


Taxed—Government Expected to Refer 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

MonTRrEAL, Que., April 5, 1926.—A situation which indirectly is 
of considerable interest and importance to the paper-making in- 
dustry has developed here, as the result of an agitation for an 
import tax on American magazines and newspapers. So seriously 
is this proposal taken by the American newspapers which would 
be chiefly affected, that a large delegation of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, headed by the managing secretary, 
L. B. Palmer, has been in Ottawa for several days for the pur- 
pose of watching the situation and seeing what can be done 
about it. 

The agitation for a heavy import tax on American publica- 
tions originated with certain magazine publishers in Canada who 
object to the competition of American magazines. They have 
managed to enlist the sympathy of newspaper publishers, who 
object to the competition, which has begun to grow serious, of 
the tabloid picture daily newspapers, and the weekly Sunday 
editions of large dailies. They have also enlisted the sympathy 
of the manufacturers who see in the huge and growing circula- 
tion in Canada of American publications a flood of advertising 
of American products which they find it hard to combat. It is 
pointed out that while advertising matter as such has to pay a 
duty of 15 per cent per pound, and if printed as books or phamp- 
lets 10 per cent, periodicals, the bulk of which are made up of 
advertisements, come in duty free. 

They have prepared a brief to be circulated among the members 
of Parliament which states that the total circulation in Canada 
of United States publications is over 40,000,000 copies annually, 
and that for every copy of a magazine produced in Canada we 
import more than eight copies of United States magazines. In 
addition, between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 copies of daily and 
week-end newspapers enter annually. Here is the Canadian cir- 


culation per issue in 1926 of some of the leading American 
magazines : 








Saturday Evening Post —.._.__. 101,431 
Fn a TO 
CII i nds eens eee . 69,975 
Good Housekeeping 38,327 
Women’s Home Companion — ~~. 46,835 
BEE FOIE cise cceencinisciesnineniicintnakinncntin . 1,769 
I sccaiesine nnlcpconeclnpeitaliamdtnay ae 
OR ils escshatecinctiaastincinmapancepaiteeniald bitten). ae 
OE ON ac an cece cerned iceaiemsaan SOO 
CSR TIE ec SRDS 
TE i einciiciertceecsioiprnpieiiinicon YR AGIOD 
I ih a cass ic ennssnstabdenaanitng mae . 40,384 
IEE IID ricticeninsshintsscinsoicinetobaiigibieniig . 21,200 
Adventure siete aia lait tah nati Ah Saag 
DR OR i eee 
Pictorsal Review — —______....._._... 113,806 
People’s, Popular, etc. ————_______._ 71,849 
Ladies Home Journal —.__-_E_. «145,183 
Motion Picture Magazine _..-.--==sEE«9 9384 
Motion Picture Classic —___.._.. 5,42 
IS I ict cciettcc ec ctnenen. 
IG ie netcinnnincenpianieninns 3,351 
True Story a» 90,723 
Popular Science Monthly sinha: aaa 
Liberty iieceaiiniininiens ae 

ES oon oe laste Seagtaemaeee a 





Question to Newly Formed Tariff Board 


This total shows an increase of 71 per cent in the circulation 
of these magazines in Canada in less than three years. 

So far it is believed that the Government is not much con- 
cerned about the ordinary daily newspaper, but has been per- 
suaded that a tax on the fat Sunday issues of New York, Chicago, 
and other American newspapers, would be very beneficial to the 
illustrated weeklies which are beginning to flourish to some extent. 
in Canada. The situation is complicated, however, by the fact 
that a tax could not very well be put on the Sunday edition 
without putting it on the Saturday and Friday ones also. While 
the newspapers as a whole have not taken up the matter actively, 
it has been made apparent that a tax on newspapers may very 


easily sneak in under cover of the general demand for a tax on 
magazines. 


How It Affects Paper Makers 


A feature which is bound to be taken into consideration by the 
Government is how the tax may affect paper makers. While the 
magazines are printed on a class of paper which is not allowed 
to enter the United States from Canada without a heavy duty 
(and is not sold by Canada to the United States at all), the 
newspapers are printed on paper which is allowed to enter the 
United States free, and of which an ever-increasing proportion 
is obtained from the Dominion. The Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, which has been watching the situation at Ottawa, is 
indeed the largest export customer that Canada possesses. It is 
obvious that the imposition of a duty on the Association's finished 
products would constitute a very strong sentimental factor in 
favor of the members switching their buying away from Canada 
as much as possible, which in slack times would be a very serious 
thing for Canadian news print manufacturers. Whether it would 
also form a factor of weight in inducing the United States Gov- 
ernment to put a duty on Canadian news print is also an issue 
that can not be ignored, for even the threat of a duty would cause 
uncertainty and hesitancy in proceeding with development plants 
for Canadian news print concerns. 

Under the circumstances, it is to be expected that the Canadian 
Government will proceed cautiously, and may shelve the matter 
for the time being by referring it to the newly-formed Tariff 


Board, which has been appointed to advise the Government on 
tariff matters. 


International Paper Co. Still Extending 

During the week some further important developments in the 
extension of the International Paper Company's operations in 
Canada have been recorded. Confirmation has been obtained of 
the report that the company has purchased the Ste. Anné Lumber 
Company, which has a large area of timber limits in the vicinity 
of Ste. Anne des Monts. The price involved is understood to be 
in the vicinity of half a million dollars. At an auction of timber 
limits by the Quebec Government, the Company also purchased 
two areas, comprising 200 square milés in the watershed of the 
Gatineau River, and 1,800 square miles in the watershed of the 
Gatineau and Upper Ottawa Rivers respectively. The company’s 
bid was 10 cents over the upset price in each case. A condition 
of the sale was that the successful bidder must erect a news 
print mill of 430 tons per day within two years of the signature 
of the deed confirming the leasing. 

Other limits were sold at the same time. Price Bros. & Co., of 
Quebec, secured one lot, an area of 1,000 square miles, in the 
watersheds of the Peribonka and Shipsaw Rivers, in the Lake 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Alexander - Youngchild 
Wire 


Cleaner 


Another Bird Product 
designed to help paper 
makers produce uni- 
formly good paper con- 
tinuously at high 
speeds. 


The Alexander- 
Youngchild Wire. 
Cleaner automatically 
keeps the paper machine 
wire spotless while the ma- 
chine is in operation. As a re- 

sult it: 
Increases Production by elimi- 
nating shut downs for cleaning 

wires. 
Improves Quality by keeping the wire 
in constantly uniform condition. 
Saves Stock by greatly reducing the 
amount of shower water and permitting 
the use of white water in what few shower 
pipes are needed. 
Prolongs the life of the wire by keeping it flex- 
ible and free from grit. 


Like the Bird Screen and the Vickery Felt Conditioner, the 
Alexander-Youngchild Wire Cleaner successfully overcomes one 
of the most serious hindrances to high speed production. 


Write for Bulletin containing full information. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
South Walpole Massac 










































































































































































































































































































































[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 5, 1926.—In the past week there was 
a tendency towards quieter trading for. many grades of papers, 
the market remaining a specialized affair with demand confined 
to lines mostly needed at this season. The grades that were 
active were the Easter specialties consumed by the industries 
catering to the clothing, millinery, confectionery, food and flower 
supply trades, or those manufacturing seasonal commodities in 
the textile, knit goods, hosiery or other goods normally leaders 
in“the more active springtime productive trades. The mercantile 
industries, such as department stores, clothing and shoe dealers, 
were largely consumers of the Eastertide specialties. Prices have 
been holding steadily in the general paper market and show no 
indication of revision downward. 


Fine Paper Extensively Pushed 

The past week was quieter in the fine paper distribution 
trade, with orders confined to the moment’s needs and consumers 
shewing little inclination to the buyer’s side on an extensive scale, 
Manufacturers of book, cover and coated papers in this section, 
however, report a full time basis of operation on these grades, 
with orders in fair volume for the season. They report that 
operation has been kept at capacity since the first of the year, 
and there is no indication of an immediate slow down in the 
present speed of production. Several of the larger manufacturers 
of fine grades in printers and publishers papers have been cir- 
cularizing the market with attractive offers and advertising mat- 
ter in order to facilitate orders, and to: render more efficient 
service to the distributors and directly to the consumers who a)so 
have been included in the campaigns of the past weeks. The 
direct-mail appeals and advertising matter have been along en- 
tirely new ideas in service and in the attractive appearance of 
the sample folders, showing that the manufacturers are prepared 
to aid the dealers at considerable cost in order to promote sales 
of their paper goods. 


Coarse Paper Demand Specialized 


Easter demands, interspersed with some seasonal buying, con- 
tinued to dominate the closing days of the month. Wrappings 
and waxed products and like specialties consumed by the mer- 
cantile and a few of the manufacturing industries, now resum- 
ing their springtime activities, were slightly more active, but with 
orders chiefly of small lots to replenish depleted supplies on 
hand. There has been considerable talk of higher prices for 
krafts. Another offer of overstocked krafts and manila wrap- 
pings. was made during the week by the same prominent jobbing 
house which within recent months has, from time to time, been 
offering these grades below the manufacturers prices to competi- 
tors in the Quaker City trade, but apart from this isolated in- 
cident there has been no cut into values now more steady than 
for many months. Manila tissues of the commoner grades have 
been reduced 5 per cent and there has been a drastic slash of 
20 per cent in the quotations of wax florist papers of the cheaper 
grades within recent days. With the price of cheaper grades of 
paper stock slowly revised downward the markets for chip and 
news boards have been holding to the lower values to which 
they were reduced a fortnight ago. 


Complain of Poor Shipments from South 


Philadelphia coarse paper dealers who have been depending 
upon the Southern mills for shipments of kraft, have been great- 
ly annoyed and inconvenienced in the loss occasioned by the 
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Paper Demand Much Quieter in Philadelphia 


Despite Dullness of Market Prices Hold Steadily, With Little Indication of Downward Re. 
visions—Fine Paper Manufacturers Assist Distributors With New Service Ideas and At- 
tractive Folders—Higher Prices for Kraft Paper Predicted 









poor shipping facilities which have been afforded from the Gulf 
ports. Those vessels plying half way between the Gulf ports 
and this city have been heavy sufferers from the winter storms 
and the imperfect workmanship of the steamers which were pur- 
chased as left overs from the surplus of the war days. While 
in many cases stocks have been destroyed by the inclement 
weather and the absence of protective devices to shield them from 
the inroads of the sea, there also has been complaint of long 
delayed shipments due to the disability of the vessels through 
loss of parts or imperfect mechanism, causing the steamers to 
lay over enroute while repairs were being made. Considerable 
embarrassment has been suffered by the dealers over the matter, 
and their inability to deliver orders on scheduled time because 
of the use of vessels that are not seaworthy, and complaints 
are being forwarded to the Southern manufacturers of improper 
shipping facilities. 
_ Philadelphia Association Hears Cost Discussion 

Two of the leaders and authorities on the question of costs 
as they pertain to the paper trade occupied the attention of the 
dealers in the Wrapping Paper Division of the Philadelphia 
Paper Trade Association, during the noon hour meeting of that 
branch of the industry held at the Bourse Restaurant. The 
speakers, specially invited to lay before the members the im- 
portant factors of costs and their relation to profitable business 
conduct were N. A. Schoenbucher, statistician of the National 
Paper Trade Association, and A. W. Blackman, head of the D. 
F. Munroe Company, of Boston, and Chairman of the Survey 
Committee of the Coarse Paper Division of the National organi- 
zation. With E. T. Walter, of the Wilcox, Walter, Furlong 
Company, acting as chairman of the meeting, the visiting National 
associates were introduced to the thirty members of the Wrap- 
ping Paper Division. They took their audience through the vari- 
ous details of cost finding as it pertains to coarse paper distri- 
bution, showing the harmful results of neglect of this important 
phase of business, the more profitable side of attention to net 
profit control, and a study of the cost finding system as recom- 
mended by the National organization, based upon practical ex- 
periences of those in the industry who have followed its course 
as a means of adjusting their costs to meet the individual needs 
of the dealers. This instructive and interesting discussion was 
arranged specially by the local association for the purpose of 
elucidating the National organization's investigations of costs and 
the plan worked out for its solution in the industry. 


Sesqui ‘Paper Exhibit Brochure to be Issued 


Under the direction of the Philadelphia Paper Trade Associa- 
tion and the committee in charge of the coming Sesqui Centen- 
nial Exposition Paper Exhibit, there is being compiled an illus- 
trated brochure showing the plans of the exhaustive trade edu- 
cational exhibition which will be one of the main features of the 
industrial displays in the Liberal Arts Palace on the Exposition 
Grounds. Chairman Simon Walter, and his associates, Norbert 
A. Considine, David Lindsay, Jr., and Arthur B. Sherrill, have 
laid out one of the most interesting of educational paper exhibits 
ever held in the history of the industry. With 20,000 square 
feet of space allotted to the paper men for their displays, the 
plans call for a large central exhibit surrounded by groups of 
small booths to be used by individual firms in the paper busi- 
nees, to include the manufacturers, raw material dealers and 
distributors, with the fine paper branch assigned to one side, and 
the wrapping papers, bags and novelties and specialties the other. 
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Your Faper isfade in Your Beaters ie 


The Dilts NEW TYPE Beat- 
ing Engine, in addition to the ad- 
vantages it possesses in its fast- 
circulating, power-saving design 
of tub, is made up of component 
parts of proven and recognized 
superiority. It has the Dilts patented keyed 
type bandless roll" The D ilts patented Rigid 
Stands, the Dilts patented Spring Cush- 
ioned Lighter Bars. The worm and gear 
run in an oil bath. The Dilts Special Al- 
loy Fly bars, heat-treated and oil-tempered 
may be used if desired. And there are many 
points of unusual merit. -@& 


Every one of these special features is of value, 
and you, as an engineer, a superintendent, a paper- 
maker, or an owner, should familiarize yourself with 
them. You cannot afford to neglect your beater room, 
because “Your paper is made in your beaters.” 


* Upwards of 800 Dilts bandless rolls are in use in beating engines in this and other countries. 


— : 
—€@yrilits— 
MACHINE WORKS, Inc. FULTON, N.Y. 


EXPORT OFFICE ~13 PARK ROW~ NEW YORK CITY 
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Adjoining the paper exhibit will be the displays of its allies in 
the consuming industries, such as the printing and publishing 
trades. The brochure of the Sesqui Exhibit will contain the his- 
torical data to be represented in visualized form of actual re- 
production of the first paper mill in America, early water marks, 
making paper by hand, and other material of interest in the early 
f paper production contrasting with the assembly of modern 
methods of extensive mechanical equipment and the numerous 
displays of the manufacturers who will be represented. There 
is to be a paper making machine in operation, showing the pre- 
sent day speedy and efficient manufacture. Harrison Elliott, who 
recently joined S. Walter, Inc., of which Chairman Walter is 
president, is in direct charge of compilation of the brochure, to 
be sent to the trade when completed. Mr. Elliott until recently 
was associated with the Charles H. Clinton Paper Company, 
having resigned from that firm upon the death of the late Charles 
H. Clinton, two weeks ago, to become aligned with the sales 
organization of the Walter company. He also was associated 
with the International Paper Company, Philadelphia branch. 


Matthias Freeman Exhibit at Box Makers Convention 


Outstanding in the Philadelphia group of exhibitors to be 
featured at the coming convention of the National Paper Box 
Manufacturers Association to be held in this city from May 25 
to 28th, is that of the Matthias Freeman Co., 117 N. 7th street, 
dealers in fine papers and specialists in paper box makers sup- 
plies. The exhibit of the numerous and varied lines of box 
makers supplies handled by the local firm will be made in Room 
345 in the Hotel Benjamin Franklin, the headquarters of the 
National Convention. Supplementing the display of the Matthias 
and Freeman lines, there is to be a National Box Making contest, 
with awards of $50 each for the best three boxes classed in the 
groups of hosiery, candy and knit goods containers. The awards 
will be judged by President Frank Stone, of the National Paper 
Box Manufacturers Association, and head of the Jesse Jones 
Company, Philadelphia; Commissioner George Barber, of the 
National Association, and Harry Roden. This display will also 
include a line of envelope lining tissues and stationers box papers, 
with onion skin and gold papers, and other matallic effects used 
by the manufacturers of envelopes and high grade stationery 
and engravers. 


American Writing Paper Co. Issues Handsome Folder 


What is considered one of the finest pieces of advertising and 
sample folders ever issued in trade circles is that of the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company’s new line of Eagle A. cover papers 
now being broadly circulated thrcughout the Philadelphia paper 
trade and the allied industries in the consuming fields. Quaker 
City dealers have been loud in their praises of the new folder 
with its thirteen different varieties of cover papers combined in 
a four folding, bound folio, and showing a varied assortment of 
odd finishes such as roccoco, and numerous designs in embossed 
covers of some 25 shades and tints at the disposal of the con- 
verting industries. These are to be distributed through the three 
local distributors of the Eagle A. papers, the Garrett-Buchanan 
Company, Riegel & Co., Inc., and the Richie-Howarth Company, 
the latter the newest of Philadelphia dealers. The folder has been 
sent to the consumers in the printing and publishing trades, as 
well as to all the Philadelphia dealers. 


New Service of Hammermill Paper Co. 


A new departure in its service to the trade and the consumer 
has been inaugurated by the Hammermill) Paper Company, of 
Erie, Pa., in co-operation with its three Quaker City distributors, 
the Thomas W. Price Company, Riegel & Co., Inc., and the 
D. L. Ward Company. The manufacturers have been sending 
out within recent days a list of the complete line of papers in 
the hands of the Philadelphia distributors to the local general 

‘adealers, and to the printing and publishing industries, ap- 
prising them of certain sizes, weights and qualities in the dis- 
tributors stocks at the present time. Accompanying this list is 
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a word of advice to the users of the Hammermill products to 
seek for their supplies among the Quaker City representatives, 
and if one distributor happens to be short of the desired grade, 
to transfer the order to another having the goods on hand. This 
will enable the consumer to meet his urgent needs and avoid the 
delays occasioned by the necessity of ordering from the manu- 
facturers, or the substitution of other papers for those of the 
Hammermill. 


Arthur H. Scott Recovering 


President Arthur H. Scott, of the Scott Paper Company, of 
Chester, Pa., who has been seriously ill for several weeks is now 
at his home, Todmorton Manor, near Wallingford, Pa., slowly 
recuperating from an operation which involved the glands of 
the throat. Although still confined to his home he is able to 
be about and hopes soon to be able to attend to His business in- 
terests at the Chester plant. 


Charles H. Clinton Co. Run by Estate 


Pending the settlement of the affairs of the late Charles H. 
Clinton, head of the Clinton Paper Company, with offices in the 
Victory Building, the business is being continued under the direc- 
tion of the estate. An announcement of the disposition of the 
business will be made at a later date. 


Advance in Toilets Anticipated 

Manager George S. Thomas, of the Philadelphia offices of the 
A. P. W. Company, Victory Building, predicts a rise in the | 
prices of the 2000 sheet toilet grades within the next few months, 
in view of the continued strength of the sulphite tissue market. 
There has been a steady demand for the 1000 and 2000 sheets 
within recent weeks, with gradual improvement since the first of 
the current year. The latter sizes have long been sold on a 
small margin of profit and the announcement that a rise in 
values is expected by the summertime is most gratifying to the 
dealers. The plant of the A. P. W. Company, in Albany, N. Y,, 
is now operating on full time basis. Manager Thomas spent the 
past week in New York and Atlantic City on a combined business 
and pleasure trip. 


Peerless Paper Mills Products in Local Market 


Among the callers on the Philadelphia trade during the past 
week was Treasurer Sheppard, of the Peerless Paper Mills, of 
Oak, Pa., who represented the liné of toilets, towels and napkins 
manufactured by the firm. 


A. F. Collins Inspects Harbor 


Among the leaders in the industrial world of Philadelphia who 
were guests of the executive committee of the Port of Philadel- 
phia Ocean Traffic Bureau during the past week and who were 
invited to inspect the harbor and its modern marine terminals, 
was Alfred F. Collins, head of the A. M. Collins Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturers of paper and card board specialties, 3rd 
street and Columbia Avenue. This tour of inspection was part 
of the campaign by the port authorities to impress the Quaker 
City manufacturers of the advantages of the modern facilities 
accrued through the use of this port in the movement of ocean 
commerce. Director Sproule and Ernest T. Trigg, of the Exec- 
utive Committee, pointed out the savings in money and time 
which’ might be made through the use of the Philadelphia port. 
Other paper men will be given an>opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the port facilities for the importation and exporta- 
tion of paper products in other tours of the harbor, at later dates. 


To Represent Uehling Instruments in Georgia 


The Uehling Instrument Company, of Paterson, N. J., an- 
nounces the appointment of W. B. McBurney, 619 Trust Company 
of Georgia Building, Atlanta, Ga., as representative for Georgia 
and eastern Tennessee, in connecti ith Apex CO, recorders 
and indicators, fuel wast ombined. @arometer and 
vacuum recorders. 
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Established 1886 


40 Years 


Each generation inherits the cumulative 
knowledge of the ages. Nowadays, a man may 
acquire at his leisure information which took 
twenty centuries to discover. Incidentally, our 
organization has been forty years in reaching its 
present state of perfection, yet any manufacturer 
can secure its services at a minute’s notice for the 
same price or lower than less efficint organizations 
would charge. 


WOOD PULP 


Of Every Description 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


18 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
U.S. A. 


European Offices: 
Kungstradgardsgatan 10, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
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Ontario Paper Industry 


March Expected to Show From Ten to Fifteen Per Cent Increase Over Corresponding Period of 
Preceding Year—Distributors Anticipate Continued Good Turnover During April—Ship- 
ment of Pulp Wood From Northern Ontario Going on Steadily 


Toronto, Ontario, April 3, 1926—The cold, raw and stormy 
weather of the past week, accompanied by an interruption of tele- 
graphic and telephone communication, along with the holiday 
period, resulted in less business than usual being done in the paper 
line. March was, on the whole, a very fair month and will, it is 
expected, show an increase of about ten to fifteen per cent over 
the corresponding period of last year with most jobbers. The 
demand for Easter specialties has been very satisfactory and 
everything looks bright for a continued good turnover during 
April. Some of the book and other mills shut down from Thurs- 
day night until Monday of this week in order to overhaul their 
plants and give their employees a short holiday. Stationery manu- 
facturers have been very busy and the wrapping paper trade has 
shown some improvement. The book and writing line is up to 
the mark and prices remain stationery on most grades. The 
manufacturers of coated paper state there will be an advance in 
the near future if the price of casein goes much higher. It has 
been climbing steadily for some time now and the bulk of the 
supply is obtained from across the border. The shipment of pulp 
wood from the northern part of Ontario is going on steadily and 
wood has been sent out so fast in some cases that the consignees 
have notified the companies to hold back, as they have not room 
in their yards to take the product as rapidly as it has been 
arriving. 

Paper Men Join Good Move 

The observation of “Save the Forests” week will be held in 
- Canada from April 18 to 24 and all good citizens are joining in 
the movement. An organization meeting of the Ontario Com- 
mittee took place in Toronto last week to arrange for speakers’ 
literature, radio talks, etc., and among those pulp and paper men, 
who are most active, are I. H. Weldon, of the Provincial Paper 
Mills, Toronto, and George Carruthers, of the Interlake Tissue 
Mills, Toronto. The heads of the various paper mills in northern 
Ontario have been put on local committees and have signified their 
willingness to cooperate. Dr. C. D. Howe, of the Faculty of 
Forestry, Toronto University, has been made chairman of the 
Ontario General Committee. 


Want the Hon. Mr. Lyons Reinstated 
The Hon. James Lyons, of Sault Ste. Marie, who resigned his 
portfolio of Minister of Lands and Forests some time ago, while 
an investigation was being conducted by the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee of the Ontario Legislature into his firm’s dealings with 
certain contractors and for certain supplies, has been completely 
exonerated. The City Council, Board of Trade, and other public 
bodies of Sault Ste. Marie have interviewed Premier Ferguson, 
asking that the late Minister be reinstated to his former depart- 
ment. Much praise has been bestowed upon him for his ability 

and efficiency in all Crown lands and timber matters. 


New Wage Agreement with Mills 


Describing it as one of the finest agreements secured by the 
International Trade Union movement in Canada since the close 
of the war, General-Organizer James Marsh recently announced 
in Toronto the terms of the wage contract entered into between 
the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Company and representatives 
of International Trade Unions. The contract is applicable to 2,000 
men in the employ of the company at Sault Ste. Marie, Sturgeon 
Falls and Espanola, Ont., while another agreement, similar in 
every respect, was drawn up to cover the workmen employed in 
the plant at Fort William. The minimum rate of wages for all 





mechanics is increased from 70 cents to 72 cents an hour and the 
rate of all helpers is increased from 59 cents to 60 cents an hour. 
Less than one-half of the company’s workmen earn the minimum. 
The contract recognizes the eight-hour day and concedes over- 
time rates and improvements in working conditions. Under the 


terms of the agreement the company recognizes the International 
Union. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 


J. O. Chenebert, sales manager of the Wayagamack Pulp and 
Paper Company, Three Rivers, Que., was in Toronto last week 
calling upon the trade. 

John Nixon, Montreal, manager of the Continental Paper 
Products, Ltd., in that city, was in Toronto recently on business, 

C. A. Henderson, representing Charles Morgan & Co., paper 
merchants, London, Eng., is in Toronto on his way home from a 
business trip to China and Japan. 

A. B. Muddiman, formerly Canadian Trade Commissioner in 
Singapore, who is now en route to Rotterdam, to which post he 
is being transfe1red, gave an address before the Canadian Export 
Club in Toronto in which he said that the people of the Straits 
Settlements were anxious to buy Canadian paper products. 
dian bond paper was in particularly good demand. 

Alex J. Phillip, of Downside, Aberdeen, representing the Becker 
interests, of London, England, was in Ontario during the past 
week calling upon a number of paper manufacturers. 

John Martin, formerly of the John Martin Paper Company, 
Winnipeg, now with Provincial Paper Sales, Ltd., was in Toronto 
last week, returning from a holiday trip to the West Indies. 

D. Smith, of the. Keith Paper Company, Turners Falls, Mass., 
was among those visiting the Toronto trade during the past week. 

I. H. Weldon, President of the Provincial Paper Mills, Toronto, 
was in New York during the past week on business. 

The contract for the new machine which will be installed at 
Port Arthur by the Provincial Paper Mills has been awarded to 
the firm of Charles Walmsley & Co., Bury, England. The machine 
will be 165 inches wide, driven by an electric drive made by the 
Harland Engineering Company. It will be delivered by October 
next and running by January, 1927. The Provincial Paper Mills 
will also install four additional four pocket grinders in the ground 
wood mill at Port Arthur, to increase the capacity of that plant. 

A charter has been granted to the Hay Stationery Company, 
Ltd., London, Ont., with an authorized capital of $200,000, to 
carry on a general stationery, printing and paper business. 

A. S. Woodruff, of St. Catharines, Ont., recently passed away 
in that city. He was a former president of the Lincoln Paper 
Mills, Merritton, of which his father was one of the incorporators. 

Miller Brothers Paper Company, Glen Miller, Ont., are contem- 
plating the erection of a dam and power house. A new finishing 
plant, it is expected, will be built later on. 

Canadian Cellulose Company, Ltd. has been organized at 
Cornwall, Ont., and has been granted a Dominion charter em- 
powering them to take over certain timber limits from C. Howard 
Smith. The company is also authorized to engage in the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper products. 

E. J. Zavitz, chief forester for Ontario, will be made a deputy 
minister of the Province in charge of reforestation and forest 
protection, as well as forest research and investigation. This an- 

nouncement was made by Premier Ferguson during the past week 
when the bill creating the hew post was passed in the Legislature. 


Cana- 
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Oe NEW BELOIT FOURDRINIER 


“Will solve Sa your problem 


aes 
fea S 
A 


\ 


ORNS A iy HERP aT GED ee NSE Rn oe Ve 


some mighty knotty production prob- 

lems put up to us for solution. Know- 

ing intimately various manufacturing 
conditions the country over, we are in a po- 
sition to unravel many a tangle, to assist 
many a mill in the efficient solution of ma- 
chinery production problems. 


1: our 68 years of existence we have had 


We believe that we can help you, for in Best He Has Seen 
: “The Fourdrinier end of the ma- 
the NEw BELOIT FOURDRINIER we have in- “tin Beentietee. seh sf tn s0- 
corporated features that eliminate the bur- proposition the writer has ever 


dens and problems of inefficiency and waste improvements over anytinng we are 
to an amazing degree. There are certain ex- sca 

clusive improvements in the NEw BELOIT 

that have shaken time-worn custom off its 

feet. The BELOIT Removable, Adjustable and Shakeable Fourdrinier has pro- 
duced some remarkable records and is doing it regularly and consistently under 
all the various conditions of paper-making in every part of this continent. 


Why not put your problem up to us now? 


Ofc NEW BELO <g> FOURDRINIER _, 


BELOIT IRON WORKS Beloit, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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Demand for Paper in Boston Continues.Good 


Fine Paper Merchants Especially Report Conditions Satisfactorily Active—Mills Are Beginning 
Te Come Into the Market for Paper Stock—-William B. Stevenson Is Elected Treasurer 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., April 5, 1926.—A continuation of the good busi- 
ness that local merchants have been enjoying for some time was 
reported in the trade this week. The outstanding feature in this 
particular section seems to be that business changes with the 
weather. A recent balm-like period brought a steady flow of 
orders into the Boston offices, then with a few days of raw, East 
winds and cold rains business seemed to slow up. However, 
generally. speaking, local merchants agree that a generous volume 
is coming in and that this spring, thus far, at least, equals last 
year’s and in many instances has gone ahead. 

Fine Papers in Most Active Demand 

Boston’s fine paper merchants again take the lead this week so 
far as activities are concerned. Three of the best known mer- 
chants report “rushing orders” and one manager of an announce- 
ment and invitations department of an old New England house 
told the writer that March was the best month his house had 
enjoyed since being in business. Printers are exceptionally busy 
and their demands for stock from the fine grades houses are 
constant. Publishers are calling for large amounts of book stock 
and the stationers are laying in an ever-increasing amount of 
their special lines. Prices stay the same, despite the busy days 
and there is little likelihood of any change, dealers say. Some 
complain that prices are too low but that’s as far as it gets. 

In the coarse division the actual amount of tonnage moving 
seems to be better than it has been for some time. The industries 
allied with the paper trade are beginning to enjoy the Spring re- 
tail trade and this, of course, reflects good business in the wrap- 
ping paper branch of the trade. Kraft mills are said do be a little 
less than normally busy, having orders ahead for about a two- 
weeks period. There is no rush, neither is there any dull period. 
The flow from the mills is steady and the jobbers and dealers 
keep busy just so long as general outside business keeps good. 
Kraft prices remain the same as they have for some time. 

The paper box men are sharing in a good volume of business, 
spring trade helping them out to some extent. Candy dealers and 
clothiers added much to the Easter business and for a while the 
box manufacturers were kept busy. 


Demand for Paper Stcck Improving 

The raw stock dealers say that business is improving, that the 
mills have at last come into the market for supplies. Collections 
of raw stock are better and the trading has commenced to climb 
a bit. This is said to be the first bright spot in this branch in 
some time. 

The general survey for Boston shows that the spring business 
is coming along in good volume with prospects of good business 
for the coming months. 

New England’s paper industry may be best summed up in what 
the Federal Reserve Bank has to say in its April statement. It 
follows: “The situation in the paper manufacturing industry 
continues favorable. Production of practically all grades of paper 
has been well maintained in recent weeks and orders and ship- 
ments have been of good volume. Shipments of cover paper as 
reported by the Manufacturers Association have been especially 
large, and although production has been at a relatively high rate, 
stocks on hand at mills have gradually declined since the first 
oi the year. 

“Prices of paper-preducts have been on the whole firm, but 
little change having been noted since the first of the year. Prices 
of old parer have hen notably steady in the last few months.” 


of Storrs & Bement Co. to Succeed Late W. F. McQuillen 


To Be Treasurer of Storrs & Bement Co. 


A bit of news that interested the paper trade of New E ngland 
in general, and in fact paper circles in other. parts of the co untry, 
was the election of William B. Stevenson to the berth of treasurer 
of Storrs & Bement Company, Boston paper merchants, at a 
meeting of the stockholders this week. Mr.. Stevenson fills the 
vacancy caused by the death of William F. McQuillen. 

It came somewhat as a surprise but not to those closely affili- 
ated with Mr. Stevenson who have watched his progress since 
he joined the Storrs-Bement staff as a salesman more than 17 
years ago. Mr. Stevenson had the rare privilege of being travel- 
ing companion for many years of Mr. McQuillen, one of the best 
known men in the paper trade of the country. Through this com- 
panionship Mr. Stevenson met the leaders of the industry and 
acquired a great amount of knowledge that has helped him in his 
many responsible positions. One of Mr. Stevenson’s associates 
paid him this simple tribute—“He never forgot that he once was 
a salesman.” 

Mr. Stevenson as well as being active in his local duties has 
done much association work, both nationally and locally, being 
past president of the Boston Paper Trade Association and at 
present being a member of the Executive Council of the National 
Paper Trade Association representing the white paper division. 
He has held other responsible positions. 


He is married and has 
a family. 


Printers Service Co. Goes Out of Business 


Another event that caused some interest was the going out of 
business of the Printers’ Service Company. This firm was organ- 
ized about a year ago, the president being Daniel G. Ewan, who 
for many years was a member of the sales force of John Carter 
& Co., Inc., The firm dealt in announcements and invitations, 
social stationery, et-:. 


Plans for Holyoke Meeting 


Plans for the New England Paper Merchants Association con- 
ference May 13, in Holyoke, are developing every day, according 
to Floyd Blackman of the D. F. Munro Paper Company, who is 
secretary of the organization. Latest plans show that the ses- 
sions will be held at the Mt. Tom Gold Club, dinner probably 
being served at the Mt. Tom House, atop Mr. Tom, Holyoke. 
Mr. Blackman said that those who desire to get in a game or 
two on the famous Mt. Tom links, probably will have an oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. Blackman also declares there will be plenty of business 
during the day, the principal speakers being N. A. Schoenbucher 
of the National Paper Trade Association who will address the 
meetings on “More Efficient Merchandising” and E. N. Hall of 
the Pilchner-Hamilton Paper Company of Chicago. Also there 
will be a list of speakers who will explain the benefits of mem- 
bership in the National Association and a campaign for new 
members undoubtedly will be commenced at these sessions. 


Linweave Conducts Interesting Campaign 


An interesting campaign, somewhat new in the way of follow- 
up work, is being carried on in Boston as well as in other parts 
of the country by the Linweave Association. Prospective brides 
are sent copies of Linweave products in the form of a wedding 
invitation or engagement announcement just to show something 
new in the way of social stationery. Later this is followed by a 
neat booklet describing foreign and American wedding customs. 
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Printers Want These 
Qualities in Paper 


Every printer wants to achieve best results at 
the lowest possible cost, and certain qualities are 
necessary in the paper that he uses. 





1. The stock must be of even caliper. This is 
especially true in book and bond papers on which 
halftone cuts are to be printed. 


2. Good formation is always an argument 
that a printer will consider; the better the for- 
mation of the paper he uses, the better results: 
he obtains. 


3. The paper should be free from frequent 
lumps and foam spots, not only do these imper- 
fections cause printed matter to be unattractive 
but often times seriously damage expensive 
















engravings. 
We have ready for you, your 
copy of an attractive booklet 4. If the printer is printing from a roll, the 
giving full particulars re- fewer breaks in that roll, the fewer stops neces- 





garding the Voith Inlet and 
what it is doing for 115 
manufacturers, making All of these qualities are possible in paper 
many different kinds of pa- made on machines equipped with Voith High 
Pe ees ee eer Pressure Stock Inlets. 


Write for this booklet to- 
day. Learn of this latest 
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New York Trade Jottings 





I. H. Weldon, president and manager of sales, of the Provincial 
Paper Mills, Toronto, Ont., visited his many friends in the New 
York paper industry last week. 

* * * 

T. L. Crossley, president of the Industrial Laboratories, Toronto, 
Ont., was a New York visitor this week. Mr. Crossley is also 
Associate Editor of the Pulp and Paper Magazine, of Canada. 

* * * 

Louis Armstrong, treasurer of the Laurentide Company, Ltd., 
of Grand Mere, Que., accompanied by his wife, sailed last Satur- 
day from New York aboard the steamer Paris to spend two weeks’ 
vacation in France, 

E88 

Angus McLean, president and general manager of the Bathurst 
Company, Ltd., Bathurst, N. B., who has been visiting the Panama 
Canal and other places of interest in the South, arrived in New 
York a few days ago, en-route to headquarters. 

* * * 

R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, gave 
an informative address on the problems that confront the lumber 
and allied interests, at the noonday luncheon of the Concentrated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo, held yesterday, Wednesday, at the Belmont 
Hotel, New York. 

* * * 

Dr. Toh. Albr. v Monroy, fortassessor, of Schrverin, who 
plans to visit the various forestry schools throughout the United 
States during the next twelve months, under the auspices of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, spent a few days in New York this week. 
Dr. Monroy is making his temporary headquarters at the Depart- 
ment of Forestry, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

* * * 

An order of interest to paper importers has been issued by 
Philip Eltinge, Collector of the Port, extending general order time 
for vessels entering this port on Thursday so that, effective at once, 
it will expire Monday instead of Saturday. The change, which 
has been concurred in by the various steamship lines and has the 
approval of the Treasury Department, is the result of a campaign 
by the New York Custom Brokers’ Association to have Saturday 
eliminated in figuring the forty-eight hours allowed for entering 
merchandise after a vessel arrives. 

*x* * * 

At a reunion of Biltmore Forest School graduates, heid April 1, 
at the Canadian Club, New York, twenty-one former students, 
from Portland, Me., to Wilmington, Del., foregathered to greet 
Dr. C. A. Schenck, internationally known forester, who has been 
doing special work at the University of Missouri during the last 
three months, before he sailed for Europe last Saturday aboard 
the Holland-American liner Volendam, in charge of twenty for- 
estry students, who were going abroad to gain additional experi- 
ence in a post-graduate course. During the reunion, interesting 
addresses were given by Dr. Schenck and R. S. Kellogg, secretary 
of the News Print Service Bureau. Dr. Schenck plans to return 
to this country in the autumn to give a series of lectures at the 
University of Montana. 

* * * 

Peabody, Houghteling & Co., Inc., of 38 Wall street, New York, 
are offering for sale $4,000,000 of first mortgage 6% per cent 
serial gold bonds of the Manitoba Paper Company, Ltd. The 
bonds are dated April 1, 1926, and become due in annual series 
from April 1, 1931, to April 1, 1946. They are redeemable in 
reverse of their numerical order at par and accrued interest, to- 
gether with premiums yielding income returns varying from 6.50 
to 6.80 per cent. According to the bankers, the bonds are secured 
by first mortgage on all property owned or to be acquired by the 
company. Present assets are listed as pulpwood limits, water 
power rights, pulp and paper mills and working capital aggregating 
$9,835,200. The company already has outstanding a total au- 
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thorization of 125,000 shares of common stock and $4,800,099 of 

preferred stock of an authorized $10,000,000. 
* * * 

New York division of the Salesmen’s Association of the 

Industry, at its weekly luncheon on Monday, April § had 


The 
Paper 


as its guest George W. Sisson, Jr., president of the Racquette 
River Paper Company, and former president of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association. Mr. Sisson spoke briefly of ie 
interest in the Salesmen’s Association and its possibilities {o, 


service to the industry as a whole. The principal speaker Was 
B. S. Summers, consulting engineer. Mr. Summers was the first 
chemist for the Western Electric Company in Chicago about 2 
years ago, and was later chemical engineer for the Int rnational 
Harvester Company. He organized the Summers Linen Company 
at Port Huron, Mich., developing the use of flax fiber for rugs 
and textiles, has invented machinery for the making of flax ané 
paper rugs, and is a fiber expert. Of recent years he his acted 
as consulting engineer for the Port Huron Sulphite and Paper 
Company, the Detroit Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company, the 
Racquette River Paper Company, and others. Mr. Summers 
topic was the present situation of the pulp and paper industry, and 
its future, in view of changes which may be anticipated from de. 
creased supplies of raw material, the utilization of new raw ma- 
terials, etc., with particular reference to the influence of thes 
changes on the salesman’s job. His talk was extremely interest 
ing. Mr. Summers’ services were obtained through the coopera- 
tion of Mr. MacNaughton, secretary of the Technical Association, 
who was also a guest at the luncheon. 


To Meet on Simplification of Binder Board 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincron, D. C., April 7, 1926—Information which has just 
been received here by the Simplified Practice Division of the De 
partment of Commerce indicates that a general conference will 
be called in this city next autumn in connection with the simpli- 
fication of binder board. 

The Binders’ Board Manufacturers Association have agreed 
upon certain simplification practices and these will be placed be- 
fore the conference for final consideration. However, it is def- 


nitely settled that this meéting will not be held until September or 
October. 


Quaker Hill Paper Co. Improvements 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Quaker Hit, Conn., April 6, 1926—The Quaker Hill Paper 
Company, whose offices are at 312 Exchange Building, New Haven, 
Conn., has thoroughly overhauled and brought its plant up to date, 
with new calender stacks, 3 beaters, and 54 inch cylinder machine, 
Smith & Winchester refining machine and rotary cooker. The 
plant is now running on colored specialties, rolls and sheets. (Ca- 
pacity 15,000 pounds per 24 hours. 

The officers of the company are George P. Smith, president; 


Arthur W. Chambers, secretary-treasurer; Tom Woodworth, 
manager. 


Questionnaire Regarding Box Board 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincron, D. C., April 7, 1926—The Paper Division of the 
Department of Commerce is sending out to foreign representatives 
cf the Department quite an elaborate questionnaire regarding the 
box board and paper box industry in the various foreign countries. 


Washington Pulp & Paper Corp. Orders Machine 


San Francisco, Cal., April 2, 1926—The Washington Pulp and 
Paper Corporation whose executive offices are at 534 Battery 
Street, has ordered a new 234 inch Fourdrinier for its mill at 
Port Angeles, Wash. “ 
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Heavy Duplex Cutter and 
Duplex Slitter 


The Knives can be adjusted, without affect- 
ing the relation of bed and fly knives, while 
the cutter is running. Furthermore, the op- 
erator can adjust one set of slitters while the 
other set is in use,and change toa new width 
without breaking down the sheet. With this 
arrangement, the sheet can be run from 
calenders to cutters without using reels. 


A Few Users 


Downingtown Paper Co., Downingtown, Pa. 
American Box Board, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Inland Paper Board Co., Versailles, Conn. 
O. B. Andrews, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Midvale Paper Board Co., Rossman, N. Y. 


DOWNINGTOWN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 


East DownincTown. Pa..U.S.A. 
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PAPER EXPORTS AT HIGH LEVEL 


Exports of paper and board from the United States during 
February continued at the high level of the previous month, ac- 
cording to the Paper Division of the Department of Commerce. 

Notwithstanding that there were two less business days in Feb- 
ruary than in January, shipments, which totaled $2,083,283, were 
only $52,000 under those during the latter month, and exceeded the 
corresponding month’s in 1925 by $510,000, of 32 per cent. Nearly 
ali classes of paper and board shared in this increase, the princi- 
pal gains occurring in paper board, straw board, writing papers, and 
surface-coated papers. Exports of paper board and straw board, 
which amounted to 3,117,000 pounds, were not only larger than the 
February 1925 shipments, but were also 50 per cent above those 
during the preceding month. 

A noticeable feature in the February exports was the sharp de- 
cline in news print shipments, which fell to 2,830,000 pounds, a de- 
crease of 43 per cent in comparison with the January shipments 
and of 24 per cent in comparison with February, 1925. Exports of 
book paper were nearly on a level with those during January, but 
were slightly under those of the corresponding month last year. 
Exports of wrapping paper, which registered a considerable gain 
in January, fell off sharply in February, the volume of shipments 
reaching only 1,709,000 pounds, a decrease of 46 per cent in com- 
parison with the preceding month of 13 per cent in comparison with 
February, 1925. Other losses occurred in shipments of cover paper, 
tissue and crepe paper, bristols, papeteries, and manufactures of 
vulcanized fiber. 

Exports of paper stocks during February were valued at $479,557, 
an increase of 7 per cent over January shipments and of 5 per cent 
over the corresponding month last year. Shipments of soda, pup 
and rags were all larger than during the preceding February, while 
those of sulphite pulp registered a slight decrease. 

Imports of paper and board into the United States during Febru- 
ary were valued at $10,430,685, an increase of 6 per cent over Jan- 
uary and of 14 per cent over February, 1925. Imports of stand- 
ard news print, which form the bulk of these receipts, increased 
from 221,884,000 pounds to 266,438,000 pounds, and in value from 
$7,988,410 to $9,096,148. Eliminating news print, imports of paper 
and board into the United States during February were $215,449 





greater than during the corresponding month last year. Increases, 
in comparison with a year ago, occurred in receipts of Sr easeproof 
and water proof paper, writing paper, tissue paper, cigarc'te paper, 
decalcomania paper, and pulp boards, while incoming shi; ments of 
other printing paper, wrapping paper, surface-coated pajcr, hang. 
ing paper, paper boxes, and other classes of board were somewhat 
less. 

Imports of paper stocks on the other hand were considerably 
under those of February, 1925, receipts of pulpwood fell from 156,. 
346 cords to 121,715 cords, and of wood pulp and other stocks 
from 150,342 tons to 131,913 tons. With the exceptions of sulphate 
pulp and old rope, receipts of all classes of wood pulp and other 
stock shared in this decline. 


GREATER NATIONAL PROSPERITY 


A survey of scattered Government reports on banking condi. 
tions, employment, business activity, manufacturing activity and 
prices throughout the country, all indicate, according to Govern. 
ment experts, a greater national prosperity for 1926 than that 
which maintained in the banner year of 1925. Various reporters 
for commercial and industrial organizations have been gathering 
loose ends of data on which Secretary of Commerce Hoover and 
Secretary of Labor Davis made their prosperity reports at the last 
Cabinet meeting. 

Market fluctuations and the two recent sharp declines in stock 
values are not regarded as reflecting conditions in the country, but 
are believed by some of the highest officials of Government to 
mark an adjustment of values from an over optimistic estimate 
of the general business and economic advance. 

Each of the -general indexes shows a recovery in savings, in- 
creased bank deposits and at the same time increased bank clear- 
ances. The slight increase in all three items was made possible 
by higher per capita earnings in the various lines for which the 
Government keeps figures and increased employment. Charts and 
Weighted index figures of the Department of Commerce, the 
Department of Labor, the Federal Reserve Board and other 
agencies show a slight rise which promises to be continued because 
of the relation of the various factors. 

Figures on March business are now in process of compilation. 
They are expected to show an increase in almost every industry 
from the figures of March, 1925. April business is expected by 
Government economists to go even farther ahead because of a 
delayed spring in many sections of the country. Spring buying, 
it is said, has not really reached a full swing, although Eastern 
business has been good. 

Building activity, which has been regarded as near the peak 
for some time, is already showing an advance. Increased activity 
in this line means increased activity in all building material and 
supply industries, with wages sustained and buying power in- 
creased. 

Stocking by retail stores of the country has been cautious, in 
spite of the prospect of a steady market and price level. Whole- 
salers and retailers alike, it is said, have not forgotten the price 

deflation which stafted in 1921, and they do not wish to be caught 
again. With low stocks in the stores in most instances there is a 
reserve reservoir for the productive industry of the country. 


The latest official figures show that the total building contracts 


let in the United States for ‘the first eleven weeks of 1926 aggre- 
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Tariff Board Finds Casein Rate Is Just 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 7, 1926—The Senate committee 
which is investigating the Tariff Commission and of which 
Senator Robinson, of Arkansas is chairman, has made public the 
casein report which it requested from the Tariff Commission 
several days ago. 


gated $1,143,731,000. For a similar period in 1925, which was a 
record, the aggregate value was slightly under a billion dollars. 

Detailed official statistics of business conditions are not yet 
available for later than February. The March figures have just 
started to come in. The figures available show in general an in- 
Practically every branch of industry has been consistently 


crease. e.g * . ‘ 
prosperous. Conditions in the textile industry, which suffered acres Ay the a wee ee oy a a 

. : f a oe : sion close e case by reporting “no ings of fact. e in- 
keenly in 1925, are improving with increased demand and prices vestigation covered the industry in the United States and in 
holding. Argentina, the principal competing countries. 


“The data secured in the investigation are regarded as afford- 
ing an insufficient basis for any statement by the commission in 
regard to the. difference in the costs of production of casein in 
the United States and in the principal competing country, Argen- 
tina,” the Commission reported to the President. 

With regard to skimmed milk the report shows that “in the 
United States it is usually found more profitable to use skimmed 
milk for the production of condensed and powdered milk and 
cheese and it has also been estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture that it is more profitable to utilize the skim milk 
for hog raising than for making casein.” 

The casein report was signed by Chairman Thomas C. Marvin, 
Vice Chairman Dennis, and Commissioners Glassie, Baldwin and 
Brossard. A minority report was signed by Commissioner Costi- 
gan, who agreed with the general conclusions but did not sub- 
scribe to “all the reasons assigned for this conclusion.” 

The report points out that 75 per cent of the casein used in the 
United States is in the manufacture of coated paper, and conse- 
quently affects the paper and printing industries principally. 


Enlarged National Forest Program Assured 

An important step in National Forest policy was inaugurated 
today when the National Forest Commission authorized under a 
recent law the purchase of forest land for timber production. 
Heretofore lands have been purchased only for stream protection. 
The broadening of the policy, according to a statement issued by 
W. W. Ashe, Secretary of the Commission, insures the carrying 
to completion of an adequate Federal Forestry Plan by permitting 
purchases in the Lake States and in the Pine Region of the 
Southern States. The Commission also authorized the purchase 
of 83,206 acres at an average price of $5.20 an acre as additions 
to the Eastern National Forests of which 1067 acres are in the 
White Mountains, 636 acres being in Maine and 431 in New 
Hampshire; 56,545 in Pennsylvania; 12,995 in West Virginia; 
1935 in Virginia; 864 in Georgia; 7386 in Tennessee; 1494 in 
Arkansas ; 533 in South Carolina; and small areas in North Caro- 
lina and Alabama. This increases the area of these Forests to 
nearly 2,690,000 acres. 

The establishment in the Lake States of two new purchase 
units having a gross area of 2,245,078 acres was authorized and 
the purchase of 51,000 acres in Michigan was approved at $1.00 
an acre. This, states Mr. Ashe, is the first land being acquired 
by the Federal Government for growing timber for commercial 
purposes. 


Duty on Writing Paper 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincron, D. C., April 7, 1926—The Board of U. S. Gen- 
eral Appraisers has just rendered a decision according to informa- 
tion received here in connection with writing paper. 

Protests filed by the Scruggs Vandevourt Barney Dry Goods 
Company of St. Louis, against the collector’s assessment on cer- 
tain tinted writing paper and envelopes are sustained. Duty was 
levied on the paper at 3 cents per pound and 25 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 1307, 1922 act, and on the envelopes at 
3 cents per pound and 35 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1308. In holding that the writing paper should have been assessed 
under paragraph 1307 at 3 cents per pound and only 15 per cent 
ad valorem, and the envelopes at the same rate plus 10 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 1308, Judge Fischer writes: 

“It will be observed that paragraph 1307 imposes no additional 
duty on tinted writing paper, while paragraph 1308 imposed on 
tinted paper envelopes an additional duty of 10 per cent ad 
valorem. The present writing paper is, therefore, dutiable under 
paragraph 1307 at the rate of 3 cents-per pound and 15 per cent 
ad valorem. The envelopes are dutiable at the same rates under 


Pacific News Print Mills to Build 


PortLanp, Ore., April 2, 1926—The Pacific News Print Mills, 
Inc. will erect a $4,000,000 paper-manufacturing plant and saw- 
mill at Young’s Bay, near Astoria, Oregon. As previously an- 
nounced this company was incorporated early this year for $100,- 
000. J. Kegerreis represents the holding company for the cor- 
poration which will erect the plant. 

Work will be started within about three months and it is hoped 
that operation will start within two years at the latest. 

The Pacific News Print Mills has options on 2,000,000,000 feet 
of timber located in Washington along the north bank of the 
Columbia river and in the vicinity of Deep river, and this brings 
the total investment of the company including the proposed new 
plant, up to about $11,000,000. 

Both Eastern and Western capital is interested but further de- 
tails and plans have not as yet been announced. 
paper of which they are made is concededly tinted. The protests 
are, therefore, sustained.” 


To Go Ahead With Waxed Paper Simplification 


Wasuinocton, D. C., April 7, 1926.—It is understood from in- 
formation received here that the waxed paper manufacturers will 
go ahead on their simplification work, a committee having been 
appointed of which W. L. Carter, of the Nashua Gummed and 
Coated Paper Company, is chairman. 


English China Clay Expected at South Haven 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
KaLaMAzoo, Mich., April 5, 1926—The English steamship Hill- 


brooke, which is loaded with English china clay from the Con- 
solidated Mines of Cornwall, England, and consigned to William 

It is the plan, it is said, to collect data based on weekly reports E. Knight of South Haven and Kalamazoo, will arrive at the 
which will start May 1 and continue for some months because it Lake Michigan port about May 1. Mr. Knight states that this 
was thought that it would entail considerable expense to gather cargo is for the coating mills of the Kalamazoo valley district and 
this data for the entire year. The weekly reports are planned to is but one of several large consignments that will arrive during 
continue for a period of six months at the end of which time the summer. _In addition to clay, considerable Scandinavian pulp 
the information will be tabulated and presented to the industry. will likely be shipped direct to South Haven and other Lake 
These weekly reports will be the next step in the program. Michigan ports. 
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Construction News 


Sturgis, Mich—The Harvey Paper Products Company has 
completed plans and will soon proceed with the erection of a new 
one-story and basement plant, 60 x 160 ft., estimated to cost 
about $60,000, with equipment, of which list will soon be prepared. 
A general building contract has been awarded to F. L. Shoemaker, 
Sturgis. 

Hampton, Ark.—The Chamber of Commerce is said to be 
at the head of a project to construct and operate a local pulp and 
paper mill. It is purposed to utilize available pine waste for 
raw material supply. The initial plant is reported to cost in 
excess of $100,000, with equipment. A company will be or- 
ganized to carry out the enterprise. 

Bellows Falls, Vt—The New England Power Company, 
Worcester, Mass., has acquired a portion of the local property 
of the International Paper Company, known as the Fall Mountain 
Mills, and operations will be discontinued early in May at all 
excepting one mill, with paper-making machine, and core plant. 
Production will be continued in this unit for an indefinite period, 
giving employment to about 50 operatives. The power company 
will start razing the other structures in the near future and will 
use the site for a proposed new power plant, to be equipped for 
an initial output of 45,000 hp. A transmission line will be 

constructed. ‘ 

St. Paul, Minn.—-Brown & Bigelow, Inc., Quality Park, 
manufacturer of paper specialties, has completed plans for a new 
one-story power house at Syndicate and Bohn Streets, to be 
used for service at its plant, reported to cost about $50,000, and 
expects to begin work immediately. Toltz, King & Day, Inc., 
Builders’ Exchange Building, St. Paul, are architects and engi- 
neers. H. H. Bigelow is president. 

Aberdeen, Wash.—The Grays Harbor Pulp Mill Company, 
care of W. E. Johnson, secretary, Aberdeen Chamber of Com- 
merce, is said to be perfecting arrangements for the early con- 
struction of a new pulp mill on site near the city, to consist of 
several buildings, reported to cost close to $100,000, including 
equipment. ; 

Dunkirk, N. ¥Y.—The Warder Paper Box Company, West 
Third street, is completing plans and will soon ask bids on gen- 
eral contract for a new two-story and basement plant on Courtney 
street, near Railroad avenue, to be 60 x 120 ft., estimated to cost 
$60,000, with machinery. List of equipment to be installed will 
soon be arranged. C. R. Phelps, Gluck Building, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., is architect. James H. Warder is president. 

Monroe, La.—The Brown Paper Company has acquired a 
large tract of land adjoining its mill, as well as forest lands for 
pulp supply, and has authorized plans for the construction of a 
new addition for large increase in present output. The extension 
will consist of a number of buildings, estimated to cost $1,800,000, 
with machinery. George F. Hardy, 309 Broadway, New York, 
engineer, will prepare plans and will be in charge of equipment 
purchases. H. L. Brown is president. 


Philadelphia, Pa—The John M. Driver Company, 1644 
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Operation of Paper Mills 


North 55th street, manufacturer of paper products, has asked bids 
for the construction of a new plant at Lancaster avenue and 57th 
street, reported to cost close to $75,000, with equipment. It js 
expected to award contract and begin work at an early date 
Stetler & Deysher, 1015 Chestnut street, are architects. 


Lynn, Mass.—The plant and property of Littlefield & Moul- 
ton, Lucky Lane, manufacturers of paper boxes, etc., will be of- 
fered at public auction on April 15, on the premises. It consists 
ef four main factory buildings, two of four-story height, one 
three-story, and one building, two-story, with power house and 


other operating facilities. The company has discontinued opera- 
tions at the plant. 


Fairmont, Ind—The Superior Paper Products Company is 
considering tentative plans for the rebuilding of the portion of its 
plant destroyed by fire, March 23, with loss reported at close to 
$65,000, including equipment. The re-construction is expected to 
cost approximately a like sum. 

Bogalusa, La.—The Bogalusa Paper Company has co:- 
pleted plans and will soon proceed with the erection of a new 
one-story addition to its mill, to be 50 x 136 ft. A considerable 
portion of the structure will be equipped for laboratery service. 
H. J. Cogwell, Bogalusa, has secured the contract for building 
construction. 

New York, N. Y.—The International Paper Company, Persh- 
ing Square Building, is said to be perfecting plans for the early 
construction of the proposed addition to its bleached sulphite pulp 
mill at Kipawa, Que., reported to cost in excess of $500,000, with 
machinery. The company also has tentative plans under way for 
the construction of its proposed hydroelectric generating plant on 
the Gatineau River in this same district, to cost more than 
$1,000,000. It will be used for paper mill service. 

Atlanta, Ga.—The Central Waxed Paper Company, 5659 
Taylor street, Chicago, will proceed with the erection of a new 
branch plant on Woodrow street, Atlanta, for which plans have 
been completed. It is reported to cost about $65,000. The new 
plant will be operated by the Southern Waxed Paper Company, a 
subsidiary organization. 

Cap De La Madeleine, Que——The St. Maurice Valley Cor- 
poration has plans under way for extensions in its digester de- 
partment, to include the installation of additional equipment to 
cost about $65,000. It is expected to begin work at an early date. 
G. W. Slater is engineer. 

Winnipeg, Man.—The Manitoba Paper Company, Ltd., re- 
cently formed to take over the mill and business of the Manitoba 
Pulp and Paper Company, is disposing of a bond issue of 
$4,000,000, the proceeds to be used in part for proposed expansion 
and improvements. The company has work in progress on 2 
new mill to be equipped for a capacity of 250 tons of finished 
news print per day, and expects to have the first unit ready for 
service by the close of the year. It is expected to develop initial 
units at the plant in the future. 

Donnacona, Que.—The Donnacona Paper Company, Ltd., is 
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gid to have plans under way for the construction of a hydro- 
dectric power plant to be used for service at its mill, reported 
to cost in excess of $300,000, with equipment. J. A. Beauchemin, 
Donnacona, is engineer, in charge. 

Port Alice, B. C.—The British Columbia Pulp and Paper 
Company, Ltd., Victoria, B. C., recently formed with a capital of 
$1,000,000, has taken over the local pulp and paper mills of the 
Whalen Pulp and Paper Company on Quatsino Sound. The new 
owner is said to be arranging for the early resumption of produc- 
tion at the mills and will develop full capacity output. Plans are 
also under consideration for extensions and betterments in the 
present plant for enlarged output. 


New Companies 


Cortland, N. Y.—The Mullen Wall Paper and Stationery 
Company has been incorporated with a capital of $75,000, to manu- 
facture and deal in paper products. The incorporators are F. J., 
C.J. and H. M. Mullen. The company is represented by A. Has- 
kell, Jr., Cortland, N. Y., attorney. 

Elizabeth, N. J.—Bond Stationery, Inc., has been incorpor- 
porated with a capital of $125,000, to manufacture and deal in 
gaper products. The incorporators are Solomon Kantor and 
Herman Horwitz. The company is represented by Leon Jeglinsky, 
1180 Elizabeth avenue, Elizabeth. 

Waterbury, Conn.—The Ideal Wall Paper Company, 145 
South Main street, has been incorporated to deal in wall paper 
products. W. J. Verriker is president; and J. G. Legg, New 
Haven, secretary. 

Wilmington, Del.—The Robertson Paper Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $200,000, to manufacture paper 
products. The corporate representative is the Corporation Trust 
Company of America, du Pont Building, Wilmington. 

Oklahoma City, Okla—The Pioneer Paper Box Company 
has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000, to manufacture 
paper boxes and containers. Harry C. Herndon, 231 North Pop- 
lar street, Oklahoma City, is the principal incorporator and 
representative. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Marga Improved Paper Box Company, 
71-B Knickerbocker Building, has been incorporated with a capital 
of $500,000, to manufacture paper boxes and containers, paper- 
board products, etc. Charles E. Teale is the principal incorporator. 

West Palm Beach, Fla.—The Palm Beach Paper Company, 
Inc, has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000, to manu- 
facture and deal in paper and paper specialties. The incorpora- 
tors are W. H. Steckert and W. J. Dyer, both of West Palm 
Beach. 

New York, N. Y¥Y.—Paul Tocci Company, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $30,000, to manufacture and deal in 
paper products. The incorporators are P., and D. J. Tocci and 
D, Artuso. The company is represented by Goldstein & Gold- 
stein, 366 Broadway, New York. 


Financial 
The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Francisco, Cal., have filed 
notice of increase in capital from $15,400,000 to $26,000,000, for 
general expansion. 
The Bunker Paper Box Company, Inc., 2310 North Main street, 
has arranged for an increase in capital from $50,000 to $100,000 
for expansion. 


Diversified Products of I. P. Co. 


“Few of us who work for the International Paper Company,” 
says the ‘International Paper Monthly,’ realize how many dif- 
ferent products are made by our company and what an important 
part it is playing today in life in the United States and Canada. 

“Our chief product is of course news print paper, and of this 
we make more than any other company in the world. Through 
our underlying companies we have been making news print con- 
tinuously for about forty years. We were thus pioneers in the 
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development of the making of paper from wood pulp, the process 
which makes possible the commercial production of news print 
and similar grades of paper on a large scale. Over one-ninth of 
all the news print paper used on the North American Continent 
last year came from the mills of the International Paper 
Company. 

“We also make special grades of paper for use in magazines 
and the magazine sections of newspapers and rotogravure paper 
for pictorial magazines and pictorial supplements in newspapers. 

“One of our mills makes exceptionally high-grade magazine 
and magazine cover papers, the excellence of which is recognized 
by printers, and which as a result are in constant demand. Others 
of our mills are making high-grade printing and waxing papers 
and papers for converting. 

“We also make paper to be used in commercial stationery. 

“In the South we have a mill turning out a strong kraft wrap- 
ping paper made from the resinous southern pine. 

“At one of our mills in the North we are making a product 
suitable for surgical dressings, and for similar purposes where 
softness and absorbence are required. This is a use for wood 
fibre which has developed since the war. 

“In Canada we are making bleached sulphite pulp, which is sold 
to a large extent to rayon or artificial silk manufacturers. Be- 
cause of its high quality, our pulp is in increasing demand from 
makers of artificial silk in the United States, France and else- 
where in the world. 

“Current from our hydro-electric plants is sold for use in 
lighting streets and residences, furnishing power, operating elec- 
tric railways, and so on. Our company is already an important 
factor in the power industry, and in view of the imminent com- 
pletion of some superpower plan for the co-ordination of the 
power resources of the eastern states, the position of the com- 
pany as a power producer is thus of considerable importance. 
All of our power properties in the United States are within easy 
reach, in these days of long-distance transmission, of industrial 
centers of north-eastern United States. 

“For many years we have sold lumber and shingles, and we 
have several sawmills in the United States and Canada manufac- 
turing these products. 

“Our company is ceasing to be known solely as a manufacturer 
of paper. It is entering new fields continually opening, which are 
accessible to it through development of its diversified assest. 

In the future, our company will profit greatly by its heavy 
investments in power and raw materials. Paper and power are 
commodities for which there will be an increasing demand as our 
civilization becomes more closely co-ordinated. 


Paper Demand in Chicago Rather Slow 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, April 5, 1926—The Chicago paper market has been 
slow, due, according to many paper merchants, among other things 
to the abominable weather. This week, however, shows a slight 
increase, pointing to the continuance of a large volume of busi- 
ness for the year. Although this season is generally a slack one, 
it might be said that this year is better than the past three years, 
so far, in sales. 

On the whole, business can be said to be good and substantial 
in spite of such arbitrary checks as weather and stocks. Printers 
are busier than they have been since Christmas, perhaps due to 
the Easter festivities. In the past few days complaints have been 
numerous because of traffic tieups, but of course this is a mere 
temporary condition. 

The week has shown a marked increase in the mill demand for 
mixed papers. Paper stock dealers state that more mixed papers 
can be sold than bought. In fine papers there is a good, steady 
demand for all grades, while cheap sulphite, evidently, is to re- 
main up. 

There is also an improvement shown in kraft. The firmer 
market has caused many signs of relief among the kraft men. 
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SODA ASH- BICARBONATE OF SODA-CAUSTIC SODA 
MODIFIED SODA « SPECIAL ALKALI 


Guaranteed Quality Products Manifactured And 
Sold Direct 7o Consumer BY 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH,PA. 


Positive Suction 
will speed up 


Production 


The action of the impellers of a Conners- 
ville Cycloidal Vacuum Pump cause it to 
produce a positive suction. It is impos- 
sible for the impellers to rotate without 
drawing air into the pump. Consequently, 
as the paper covers the inlets to the suction 
rolls or flat boxes, the vacuum becomes 
higher, because of the “pull” from the ac- 
tion of the impellers, drawing the moisture 
away more quickly. 

You can turn this positive suction to your 
advantage in increasing the production of 
your machines. 


The Connersville Blower Co. 
Mount St. & Michigan Ave. 
CONNERSVILLE, IND. 


CONNERSVILLE 


Blowers - Gas Pumps - Meters + Cycloidal: Pumps 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
‘TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY, 
'. ITAIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.Mac NAUGHTON, Secretary 
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Bibliography of Papermaking for 1925 


TAPPI Committee on Abstracts and Bibliography, Contribution No. 48 
By Clarence J. West, Chairman, and A. Papineau-Couture. 


(Continued from last week) 


Sieber, R. 

Cellulose testing in the large Lampén ball mill. 

Papierfabr. 23, No. 15, 245 (Apr. 12, 1925) ; Hauptversamm- 
lung, Verein der Zellstoff- und Papier-Chem-Ing., 1924, 175- 
176; T. S. 81, 245; C. A. 19, 2130. 

Testing methods. 
Papierfabr. 23, No. 38, 608-610 (Sept. 20, 1925). 
Testing and drying of wood pulp. 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 83, No. 24, 1828 (Dec. 11, 1925). 
Weber, O. H. 
Determination of moisture content of plant fibers and 
cellulose. 

Wochbl. Papierfabr. 56, 357-358 (Mar. 21, 1925); T. S. 

81, 190; C. A. 19, 2128. 
Wenzl, H. 
Optical measurement of the color of bleached pulp. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 56, No. 37, 1122-1125 (Sept. 12, 1925). 
Williams, F. M. 
New freeness tester. 


Pulp Paper Mag. 23, No. 17, 448-449 (Apr. 23, 1925); 
Paper Mill 49, No. 16, 26-30 (Apr. 18, 1925); T. S. 81, 230 
C. A 19, 1948. 


Pulpwood 
American woods for papers making. 


U. S. Forest Products Lab., Tech. Notes No. 212 (Apr. 15, 
1925) 3 p. 


Armbruster, G. J. 
Pulp yields from spruce and balsam. 


Paper Trade J. 80, No. 24, 61 (June 11, 1925) ; Paper Mill 


49, No. 23, 22-46 (June 6, 1925); C. Ay 19, 2563; T. S. 
82, 16. 


Ii 


Australian wood pulp investigations. 
Paper Mill 49, No. 49, 28-36 (Dec. 5, 1925). 
Baker, H. P, 


Forestry and the future of the iPaper industry. 
Paper Mill 49, No. 24, 2, 14-16 (June 13, 1925). 


Barnjum, F. J. D. 
Canada’s pulp wood resources. 
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Permanence of Paper 


By Gésta Hall * 


An extensive series of investigations has been carried out during 
the last two years at the Government Testing Institute in Stock- 
holm,—the Swedish Bureau of Standards,—in order to determine 
the various factors which affect the permanence of paper and their 
relative importance. 

As the results obtained? have created a basis for a new phase 
of paper testing—testing for relative permanence—a hrief report 
of the work might be of interest. 

This research work was conducted by the Director of the 
Government Testing Institute, J. O. Roos af Hjelmsiter, and 
carried out by the speaker, in the essentials according to a plan 
drawn up by S. Kéhler, Chief of the Paper Section of the 
Institute. 

“Physical” and “Chemical” Durability 

The durability of paper is chiefly dependent on three different 
sets of factors: 

1. The properties of the paper. 

2. The atmospheric conditions—air, moisture, light and tem- 
perature, 

3. Living organisms. 

In this study we assume that the papers are kept under normal 
conditions and leave the influence of the atmospheric conditions 
and micro-organisms out of consideration. 

When speaking about “durability” of paper this word must be 
given two different interpretations. It involves: 

(a) The capacity of a paper to preserve its original properties 
when in use. In other words the resistance as to the 
mechanical violence to which the paper is exposed. This 
kind of durability can be characterized as “physical 
durability.” 

(b) The capacity of a paper to preserve its original properties 
when being stored or kept under normal conditions. This 
kind of durability can be characterized as “chemical dura- 
bility” or permanence. 

The physical properties of the paper determine the physical 
durability, while the chemical durability is dependent chiefly on 
the chemical properties. 

Since the time when groundwood and chemical wood pulp be- 
came a substitute for rags as a papermaking fiber, the permanence 
of the various fibrous materials used in the manufacture of high 

grade papers, has been discussed frequently. The opinions have 
differed, oscillating from one extreme to another, because nothing 
has been known for certain. 

The Governments in various countries have taken steps to safe- 
guard thte permanence of papers intended for permanent records 
and important documents, by issuing specifications. These specifi- 
cations have mainly been limited to certain requirements for the 
strength properties, insuring a satisfactory. physical durability, 
whereas the chemical durability has been overlooked on account of 
the lack of knowledge of the factors which influence the perma- 
nence. As a consequence of this, the precautions taken have not 
proved as efficient as expected. 


Unsatisfactory Permanence 

Samples of ledgers and bonds delivered to the Swedish Govern- 
ment in 1911, showed upon retest in 1922 a considerable deterior- 
ation. As an average the tensile strength had decreased 5 per cent, 
the elongation rupture 10 per cent and the folding endurance 
around 60 per cent. And this in spite of careful filing. Sulphite 
and rag papers had deteriorated to practically the same degree. 

Herzberg has tested a great number of German papers, stored 
for 12 years, and his results correspond closely to the Swedish fig- 
ures. It is thus not a quality particular to the Swedish fine papers 

* Chemical Engineer, Associate Member TAPPI, 


1 Published in detail in Svensk Papperstidning, n:s 10-14, 16-18, 1925, d 
“Meddelande fran Statens Provningsanstalt, Stockholm,” n:r 28. die 
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, ation that can be expected to take place, must be accelerated arti- 
















to suffer a marked deterioration as to the strength properties, after 
filing a comparatively short time. 

Realizing the need for more definite information concerning th 
factors which affect the permanence, the Swedish Governmen 
started an extensive series of investigations at the Governmen, 
Testing Institute, in co-operation with some of the leading Swe. 
Institute with every factor of possible importance isolated, anj 
dish fine paper mills. The plan for this research involved first, 
preliminary study of: the relative permanence of fine papers of 
all kinds and makes delivered to the Government during the las 
few years and tested according to the specifications. With the 
results of this preliminary investigation as a basis, a great nun. 
ber of papers should be manufactured at the Government Testing 
these papers then examined and tested for relative permanence. 

Accelerated Aging Tests 

Papers, which are filed or kept carefully, change their strngth 
qualities so slowly that the deterioration will only be apparent 
after 10, perhaps 20 years. In order to be able to get an appre. 
hension of the permanence within a reasonable time, the deterior- 





ficially upon testing. For that purpose exposure to direct sunlight 
and heating short periods to 100° C. have been used in the Swedish 
investigations. 

The time does not permit me to enter into any thorough discus- 
sion of the authenticity of these methods, as could be desired. It 
can reasonably be questioned, whether heat and sunlight cause the 
same kind of deterioration that takes place when the papers are 
kept. Judging from our experience in Sweden, I dare say that 
this is in all probability the case. 

Records and similar papers, which require high permanence, are 
generally kept in such a manner that they are at least periodically 
exposed to diffused light. And between the effect of diffused and 
direct sunlight upon paper, exists certainly only a quantitative but 
not a qualitative difference. Two samples of a rag paper, which 
were exposed, one to direct and one to diffused sunlight, had both 
suffered a considerable loss in folding endurance after 100 days 
exposure, the former 93 per cent of the initial strength, the latter 
35 per cent. In all probability two different stages of the same 
deterioration process. 

Sunlight mainly affects the surface layers of the paper, while 


















the heat causes changes all through the sheet. The result of 
heating corresponds in this respect more closely to the actual 
aging, as it can be anticipated that the changes, which take place 
when the paper is kept, affect all fibers to practically the same 





degree. 

A combination of heating and sunlight tests will always permit a 
comparative study of the permanence, as papers which show only 
slight or no deterioration under these tests, must no doubt be 
considered more permanent than those which change their strength 
qualities more. 

The aging tests were performed in the following manner at the 
Government Testing Institute. 

Sunuicut Test: 

The paper samples, fixed on groundwood board covered with 
filter paper, were exposed in a roof window to direct sunlight 
suitable intervals of time, and the number of sun-hours as well 
as the radiation energy registered each time. 

HEATING TEST: 

The heating was carried out in an electrically heated oven, where 
the paper. samples were kept apart by means of glass rods, fixed 
in a frame of asbestos composition. 

As a gage of the physical deterioration of the papers, the 
changes in folding endurance were used, as this strength property 
is the most sensitive indicator of physical changes in the paper. 

A corresponding standard gage of the chemical deterioration 
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; found in the copper number. The copper number, which is a 
od measure of the decomposition products of the cellulose— 
nainly oxycellulose—has proved a very sensitive indicator of the 
emical changes in the paper during accelerated aging. 
Research at the Swedish Bureau of Standards 

| will now proceed to the data and results obtained. As I have 
eviously mentioned, the investigations started with a general 
wrvey of the various kinds of ledgers and bonds delivered during 
lhe last few years to the Swedish Government. 

In Table 1 are given the chemical characteristics of some of the 





we- papers tested. 
and 
’ TABLE 1 
: COMPOSIT!ON AND PROPERTIES OF PAPERS DELIVERED TO 
ol THE SWEDISH GOVERNMENT 
ast 4 
the Bes 
RSs 
- s ) 
mg 5 
ce. = eu . : — 
=c 7 a > ~ 3 
- .§ ae gi 58 gf Uk CUO OSE 
2% Me. Se 3h s es 62 
Sees mR ee ose SRS 
nt Rosin and 
“ 42 100 ... tubsizing 1.23 248 21 2.04 0.52 639 
. 43. 50 50 Rosin sizing 3.03 24 «2.88 ~=— (0.94 128 
r= Do 100 Rosin sizing 2.54 22 2.35 0.90 80 
; Rosin and 
u- B2 100 ... tub-sizing 1.25 0.42 19 3.62 0.40 489 
ht B 3 50 50 Rosin sizing 2.00 22 3.35 0.39 274 
ae 506 100 Rosin sizing 2.24 17 2.14 0.65 124 
sh Rosin and 
2 100 ... tub-sizing 4.19 2.92 45 1.52 4.12 337 
3 50 50 Rosin sizing 4.57 39 1.74 8.22 274 
S- cc 100 Rosin sizing 3.42 26 1.79 3.28 121 


There are three different mills—here called A, B and C—which 
supply the Government demand for paper in Sweden. All bonds 
and ledgers for the Government are grouped in four classes, each 
covered by specifications as to the fiber content and strength prop- 
erties. Papers of the first two classes are made of 100 per cent 
rag, the third class of 50 per cent rag and 50 per cent bleached 
sulphite, and the fourth class of 100 per cent sulphite. The papers 
of Classes 1 and 2 are all both engine- and tub-sized, those of 
Classes 3 and 4, only rosin-sized. 

If we examine the papers tested, individually, we find that the 
samples from the mill A can be considered normal as to the 
chemical qualities; moderate percentage of rosin and glue and 
moderate copper numbers. As regards the B-papers, the high 
copper number of the rag paper indicates that this paper is made 
of overbleached rags. This paper is also remarkably slack sized, 
125 per cent rosin and 0.4 per cent glue only. The C-papers are 
evidently made of carefully bleached fibrous material, but they are 
all unnecessarily hard-sized as compared with general Swedish 
mill practice, 

To sum up the results: 

The A- and B-papers are normal, except the B-paper of Class 2, 
which is overbleached and slack-sized. The C-papers are all 
hard-sized. These facts are of interest to know, before we pro- 
ceed to the aging tests. 

These papers were tested for relative durability by sunlight and 
heating tests with the results visible in Fig. 1. Samples of the 
papers were exposed to sunlight 10, 20, 30 and 100 days, and the 
folding endurance and the copper numbers were determined before 
and after the exposure. 

The curves show the changes in folding endurance and copper 
tumbers during the sunlight test. On the ordinates are the folding 
endurance and the increase in copper number marked out; on the 
abscisse is the time of exposure to sunlight. The continuous lines 
represent the folding endurance curves, the dotted lines the copper 
number curves. 

As regards the changes in folding endurance, the curves show: 
That ail papers have suffered a considerable loss in folding en- 

durance—about 50 per cent after 25 days’ exposure and around 
9 per cent after 100 days. 

That the speed of deterioration is highest in the beginning, then 

constantly decreasing. 
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That in principle no difference exists between rag and sulphite 
papers. 

That the 100 per cent rag papers have deteriorated most, the 
100 per cent sulphite papers the least. 

That -all papers from the C-mill have deteriorated more than 
all papers from the mills A and B. 
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Fic. 1 


Changes in folding endurance and copper numbers of Swedish papers during 
accelerated aging tests. 
If we now study the change in copper numbers, we find: 
That the copper numbers of all papers have increased consider- 
ably—increases of 2 to 5 units. 
That the speed of this increase is highest in the beginning and 
then decreasing. 
That in principle no difference exists between the rag and sul- 
phite papers, and . 
That all papers from the mill C show larger increase than all 
papers from the mills A and B. 
If we compare the changes in folding endurance and copper 
numbers, we find that they correspond so far, that those papers, 
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which show the highest increase in copper number, show also the 
greatest deterioration in folding endurance, and those papers, 
which show the smallest increase in copper number show also the 
smallest decrease in folding endurance. 

The results obtained indicate that there does not seem to exist 
any marked difference in permanence between papers made of rags 
and papers made of bleached sulphite. 

As regards the different makes, the only outstanding fact is 
that the C-papers are all inferior to the A and B papers. It may 
also be noticed that the copper number of the overbleached rag 
paper from mill B has increased remarkably much. In order to 
try to find out the reason for the differences between the C-papers 
and the rest we have to go back to Table 1, where the character- 
istics of the individual papers were given. 

As you will perhaps remember I pointed out previously that the 
quality which distinguished the C-papers from the rest was their 
hard sizing. All the C-papers—except a slightly sized mimeograph 
paper included in the investigation—had turned distinctly yellow 
during the aging tests. This shows the risk of using too much 
rosin in the sizing of high grade papers. 

We had also reason to suspect that the hard sizing might involve 
the cause for the greater deterioration in folding endurance of the 
C-papers. Acid-reacting salts of alumina, usually aluminum sul- 
phate, are added to the paper with rosin sizing. And it is a well- 
known fact that acid-reacting substances are able to decompose 
cellulose. 

In general the presence of acid reacting substances is due chiefly 
to the following tacts: 

(a) Acid-reacting aluminum sulphate has been added to the 

paper with rosin sizing. 

(b) The paper is tub-sized with glue to which aluminum sul- 

phate has been added as a preservative. 

Acidity caused by rosin sizing can be characterized as “internal 
acidity,” whereas acidity caused by tub-sizing can be characterized 
as “external acidity.” 

The quantitative determination of acidity of paper is generally 
made by the extraction of the acid-reacting substances by water 
‘and titration of the extracts obtained with alkali, using a suitable 
indicator. 

When checking up the methods suggested up to the present, none 
proved satisfactory. No attention had been paid to the various 
origins of the acidity and all methods referred to testing of the 
paper cut into small pieces. Taking into consideration the difh- 
culty in extracting by water such a hardly pressed and sized fiber 
sheet as paper, this way of testing must be considered unsatis- 
factory. 


New Methods for Acidity Determinations 


Consequently, new methods had to be worked out, making a 
separate determination of both the “external” and “internal” 
acidity possible. The results of our studies on this subject were 
published in detail in the October, 1925, issue of The Paper In- 
dustry. 

The external acidity can be approximately determined accord- 
ing to the following modification of a method suggested by 
Vandevelde: . 

Ten grams of paper, cut into small pieces, are extracted two 
minutes with 100 cc. cold, distilled water under constant agitation. 
The extract is drawn off on a Biichner filter without any washing 
whatever, and the filtrate is titrated with n/100 NaOH, using 
phenolphthalein as indicator. The external acidity number is 
defined as the number of cc. NaOH required per 10 grams of 
bone-dry paper. 

This extraction dissolves the tub-size glue, but leaves the internal 
acid-reacting substances intact. 

In order tobe able to determine the internal acidity—acidity 
caused by rosin sizing—it proved necessary to break up the hard 
surface of the paper before the extractions are performed. To 
that end we converted the paper to a cotton-like shape by grinding. 
As this grinding has proved very favorable as a preparation of 
paper for almost all kinds of chemical analysis, it may be of 
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interest to the Paper Testing Section to hear a few words about it 

The grinder used at the Government Testing Institut. was of 
German manufacture, originally constructed for leather grinding 
The American Writing Paper Company has now built similar 
grinders of improved construction, one for their own use and 
one for the Bureau of Standards. The idea of this grinding js 
to get the paper defiberated in a dry condition by interna! rubbing 
without any cutting of the fibers. This effect is obtaine:| by the 
rotation of a rough edged desk at high speed in an iron 
fitted with a rough steel lining. 

Paper of all kinds can be converted in a few seconds 
same shape as that of the samples presented. 

It would probably be advantageous to standardize this, or q 
similar grinding operation for use as a first step in all chemical 
paper testing. 

I have heard that the manufacturers of electric papers arc trying 
to standardize a method for acidity determinations. 1 think i 
would be advisable for them to adopt this method. 

To come back to the Swedish investigations, a satisfactory pro- 
cedure for the determination of total acidity was obtained by 
grinding the paper, submitting this ground stock to repeated ex. 
tractions with hot water and titration of the extracts with n/1® 
alkali. Standardization of the extraction to constant volume and 
temperature as well as avoidance of all washing of the paper 
during filtration, also proved necessary to insure uniform results, 

The method was standardized to the following procedure of 
testing : 

Five grams of ground paper are transferred to a 500 cc. Erlen- 
meyer flask and 250 cc. boiling water added in small portions, the 
flask vigorously shaken with each addition of water, to secure 
entire soaking of the paper. The flask is provided with a cork 
and a narrow glass tube of about #4 meter length, acting as con- 
denser, and the mixture is then heated on a boiling steam bath 
for exactly 1 hour, shaking two or three times during this period. 
When the heating is finished, the extract is drained off on a 
Biichner funnel, using strong suction. No washing of the stock 
on the filter is permitted. The stock is returned to the flask for 
two repeated extractions. Each extract is cooled to room tem- 
perature and titrated with n/100 NaOH, using phenolphthalein as 
indicator. The Total Acidity Number is defined as the number of 
ce. n/100 NaOH necessary to neutralize the first three extracts, 
calculated per 10 grams of bone-dry paper. 

This method gives directly the internal acidity of papers only 
rosin sized. For papers both rosin and tub-sized, the internal 
acidity can only be determined indirectly as the difference between 
the total and external acidity. 

When the papers from the three Swedish mills were tested ac- 
cording to these methods, a marked difference in acidity was found 
between the C-papers on the one hand and the A- and B-papers 
on the other, the C-papers being approximately twice as acid as the 
rest. In view of the good quality of the fibers in the C-papers— 
as proved by their low copper numbers—their inferior resistance 
against the sunlight must be due to their higher acidity, caused 
by hard rosin sizing. 

The preliminary investigation emphasized thus one factor of 
importance—the acidity—while an accidental coincidence concealed 
the true facts as regards the most important question, the com- 
parative permanence of rag and sulphite fibers. Continued re- 
search revealed this. 


An Analysis of the Factors Which Influence the 
Permanence of Paper 

I have previously mentioned that the plan of this research work 
involved the manufacture and testing of papers of various fibrous 
materials, with various sizing and various loadings in order to 
isolate each factor that might be of interest from a permanence 
viewpoint. 

Fifty-eight various type of papers were made up at the Gov- 
ernment Testing Institute for that purpose. 

The fibrous materials used and their chemical conditions are 
stated in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 


FIBROUS MATERIALS USED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER 
AT THE SWEDISH GOVERNMENT TESTING INSTITUTE 


Composition————, 
Copper cell. cell. cell. 
Number Percent Percent Per cent 
82.9 9.4 
78.7 12.6 


N:r Fibrous material 


ached sulphite cellulose 
5 Seed sulphite cellulose 
* Rag half stuff, mixture of equal 
“parts of the following half stuffs: 
Bleached linen half stuff 4. 
Bleached cotton half stuff 1. 
. Unbleached cotton 97.1 0. 
Vv. New, bleached linen (yarn) 91.5 E 


The types of paper manufactured are stated in Tab 


93.7 
98.5 


3. 
TABLE 3 


TYPES OF PAPER MANUFACTURED AT THE SWEDISH 
GOVERNMENT TESTING INSTITUTE 


(a) Water leaf. f 
(b) Sized with 3 per cent rosin and twice the necessary theoretical amount 


of aluminum sulphate (1.26 per cent) for precipitation of the rosin. 
(c) Sized with 3 per cent rosin and 6 times the necessary theoretical amount 


of aluminum sulphate (3.78 per cent). . 
(d) Sized with 3 per cent rosin and twice the necessary theoretical amount 
of aluminum acetate (0.78 per cent). . 
(e) Tub-sized with glue, containing aluminum sulphate as a preservative. 
({) Tub-sized with glue without aluminum sulphate. 


i -sized ; i 2/3 cent aluminum sul- 
@ oe oe ue ot oe a sulphate. 
(h) Unsized, 20 per cent china clay in the beater. 
(i) Unsized, 20 per cent gypsum in the beater. 
(k) Unsized, 20 per cent chalk in the beater. 
(1) Unsized, 20 per cent asbestine in the beater. 
(m) Unsized, 20 per cent talcum in the beater. 
(o) Unsized, 10 per cent starch in the beater. 


The papers were quantitatively examined for rosin, glue, starch, 
mineral fillers, acidity and copper number as well as tensile strength 
and elongation at rupture to the necessary extent. 

All of these papers were tested for relative permanence by 
sunlight test, a selection of them also by heating test in addition. 

The results of main importance are stated in the condensed 
Table 4, which gives us much valuable information. The rag pa- 
pers mentioned in this table wese made of 50 per cent linen and 
50 per cent cotton (III, Table 2). 


TABLE 4 


ACCELERATED AGING TESTS OF RAG AND SULPHITE PAPERS 


Sulphite Papers Sulphite Papers 

Rag Papers 50% linen Copper Number= Copper Number= 
Folding No. 50% cotton 2.25 3.3 
Folding No. 


Folding No. 
| 


f initial 


Before exposure 
Remaining Folding Endur- 
ance in per cent of initial 
Before exposure 


to light 


After exposure 


to light 


“ance in per cent of initial 
After exposure 


Remaining Folding Endur- 


After exposure 


to light 


Water Leaf 
Rosin sized 
‘osin sized 
Rosin sized 
Tub-sized 
Tub-sized 
Rosin and 
Tub-sized 
nsized, 
loaded with 
China Clay (h) 97 
Unsized, 
loaded with 
Gypsum i) 143 90 215 
nsized, 


loaded with 
Chalk 


= 
tance in per cent o 


& Before exposure 


tc200~ Remaining Folding Endur- 
+-_NOe 
sin 


ance 
—oe 
“on 


(f) 2370 
(g) 1490 


oe wow 
- © 


o) 
- 


(k) 80 73 91 263 76 29 


If we first make a comparison between the change in folding 
endurance for the various rag papers, we find that the water leaf 
has 77 per cent left of the initial folding strength after the ex- 
posure to sunlight, the rosin sized papers 91, 85 and 87 per cent, 
the tub-sized 34 and 39 per cent, the engine and tub-sized 31 per 
cent, and the filled papers 94, 90 and 91 per cent, respectively. 
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This means that the rosin-sized and mineral loaded papers have 
been most resistant, the waterleaf has deteriorated slightly more 
than these papers and the tub-sized papers considerably more. 

The relative permanence of the various groups of paper is 
readily seen in Fig. 2. 


ae 


Fic, 2 
Accelerated Aging of Various Rag Papers. 


The good resistance of the rosin-sized and mineral filled papers 
is probably due to the fact that the rosin and the fillers have acted 
as some sort of a shelter against the sunlight. 

I suppose it is a well-known fact that tub-sizing increases the 
folding endurance of paper. The increase amounts in this particu- 
lar instance to approximately 1000 per cent. The results show 
that this increase is not durable, in other words the value of the 
folding endurance imparted to a paper by tub-sizing is fictitious 
from a permanence viewpoint. This was also confirmed by the 
following test : 

Samples drawn from a machine made rag paper before and after 
tub-sizing were exposed to sunlight. After some time both sam- 
ples gave approximately the same folding number, although the 
tub-sized sample had about 300 per cent higher initial folding en- 
durance, imparted to it by the glue. The increase had disappeared 
entirely. 

If we now turn to the sulphite papers, we will find that the 
ratios between the changes in folding endurance for the various 
papers are practically true copies of those of the rag papers. The 
waterleaf of the first series has 16 per cent of its original folding 
endurance left, the rosin sized papers 28, 25 and 24 per cent, the 
tub-sized 12 and 9 per cent, the engine and tub-sized paper 14 
per cent, and the mineral loaded papers 24, 24 and 29 per cent, 
respectively. And the second series show the same relative figures. 

But there is a marked difference between the waterleaves made 
of rags and of bleached sulphite; the former has lost only 23 per 
cent of its folding endurance, the latters, respectively, 84 and 88 
per cent, and this difference is repeated for almost all the rag 
papers as compared with corresponding sulphite papers. 

Now the reason for the similarity between the rag and sulphite 
papers, previously tested, is obvious. The deterioration of the 
sulphite papers is due to the comparatively small resistance of the 
fibers while the deterioration of the rag papers is due mainly to 
the poor permanence of the tub-sizing. 

Table 4 gives us more information. If we compare the two 
series of sulphite papers, we find that the papers with the lower 
a-cellulose content have suffered a heavier loss in folding endur- 
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ance than corresponding papers made of the sulphite with the 
higher a-cellulose percentage. 

This proves that the a-cellulose content is of importance to the 
permanence of a fibrous material. To continue the conclusions, it 
can be said that the higher per cent a-cellulose, the more perma- 
nent is probably the fibrous material. The Swedish slowly cooked 
sulphite, for instance, which generally contains around 80 to 85 
per cent a-cellulose, must be considered more permanent than the 
quick-cooked sulphite which contains only 75 to 80 per cent alkali 
resistant cellulose. 

In Fig. 3 you will find a comparison between aging tests of the 
rag papers, carried out by heating and by exposure to sunlight. 
In view of the good correspondence between the two methods, it 
is possible to limit the tests to the more comfortable heating 
operation. 





Fic. 3 
Comparison between the effect of heating and exposure to sunlight. 


We have now obtained information concerning the relative per- 
manence of the most important fibrous materials for fine paper 
making—rag and sulphite—and we have studied the influence of 
fillers and the effect of tub-sizing upon the paper from a perma- 
nence viewpoint. But the study of permanence of paper involves 
many different questions. It remains for us to study the influence 
of rosin sizing and the permanence of papers made of mixtures of 
rag and sulphite cellulose as compared with the permanence of 
the components. 


Rosin Sizing and Permanence 


The investigation of the Swedish ledgers and bonds indicated 
that the acidity no doubt has influence on the permanence. The 
rosin sized papers, manufactured at the Government Testing Insti- 
tute, had all lower acidity than the papers from the mills A and 
B, and ‘a continued study, covering a wider range of acidity num- 
bers, was thus necessary. A further investigation is shown in 
Table 5. 

Papers with various kinds of rosin sizing were made of the 
same stock—the same beater charge—thus of exactly the same 
freeness, in order to make the various papers equal as regards the 
initial folding endurance. The amount of rosin as well as the 
ratio between aluminum sulphate and rosin were changed, and 
aluminum acetate substituted for aluminum sulphate in some 
instances. 

The following conclusions can be drawn from the data obtained: 

(a) The folding endurance of the papers manufactured has de- 
creased with increased amount of rosin used for the sizing. 
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(b) Rosin sizing, performed in the usual manner, apparently in- 
creases the acidity of a paper. The amount of this increase js 
dependent of both the per cent of rosin used, and the ratio be- 
tween the quantity of alum and rosin added. If the same ratio 
between rosin and alum is maintained the acidity increases with 
the quantity of rosin added, and at the same quantity of rosin, the 
acidity increases with the quantity of alum used. 

As to the effect of the acidity on the permanence of the papers 
we notice: 

(c) The cellulose in the acid papers has been decomposed both 
during the sunlight test and the heating test. The higher the 


acidity, the higher is the increase in copper number, in other 


TABLE 5 

ACCELERATED AGING TESTS OF RAG PAPERS WITH VARIOUS 

KINDS OF ROSIN SIZING 
After heating to After ex- 
100°C. posure to 
—_—_an OF sunlight 
20 125 125 77 days 
hrs. hrs. —— 


Copper 
Number In- 
crease 
in 
copper 
num- 
ber 


Kind of Sizing 


»Folding endurance 


- Acidity Number 
Rosin, per cent 
“in % of initial 


~ 
a 


w Initial folding 
Dendurance 


Increase in 


o 
So 
wn 


PT <<essued 
Sized with 4 per 
cent-rosin and twice 
the necessary theo- 
retical amount of 
aluminum 
(1.68 per cent).... 7.2 1.60 281 111 94 aad 39 1.78 
Sized with 4 per 
cent rosin and 6 
times the necessary 
theoretical amount of 
aluminum __ sulphate 
(5.04 per cent).... 25.4 2.35 107 127 90 0.62 54 2.36 
Sized with 7 per 
cent rosin and 6 
times the necessary 
theoretical amount of 
aluminum sulphate 
(8.82 per cent).... 34.2 4.03 122 109 67 1.25 40 2.98 
Sized with 4 per 
cent rosin and twice 
the necessary theo- 
retical amount of 
Se 

-04 per cent).... 8.2 1.76 235 103 9 ee 39 7 
Sized with 4 per = 
cent rosin and 6 
times the necessary 
theoretical amount of 
aluminum acetate 
(3.12 per cent).... 25.9 2.38 107 119 68 0.74 50 2.19 
Sized with 7 per 
cent rosin and 6 
times the necessary 
theoretical amount of 
oe acetate 

46 per cent).... 44.2 4.10 98 133 59 . 2 
Sized with 7 per i 7 
cent rosin and 1% 
times the necessary 
theoretical amount of 
aluminum sulphate 

(2.21 per cent).... 5.4 2.25 168 123 103 Ts 46 1.76 


words the higher the acidity, the more serious is the decompo- 
sition of the cellulose. As a consequence of this, the folding en- 
durance has decreased with increased acidity during the aging test 
as the heating figures show. The fact that the sun test figures 
do not correspond to the heating figures, depends probably on two 
different factors. Firstly, the rosin is probably acting as a shelter 
for the fibers against the sunlight and, secondly, the decrease in 
the folding endurance of the waterleaf caused by the sizing, is 
probably made ineffective under the influence of the sunlight. 

To sum up the conclusions, it can be considered proved that the 
acidity caused by rosin sizing affects the permanence and necds 
control. 

The investigation of the Swedish papers, previously discussed, 
indicated that it ought to be possible to keep down the internal 
acidity below 20 to 25, determined according to the Government 
Testing Institute methods. , 

The time does not permit me to enter into any discussion of the 
mechanism of the rosin sizing, be it said only that a certain 
hydrogen ion concentration, pH = 5.0 —5.5, is necessary to insure 
a reliable sizing. Experimental runs at the Bureau of Standards, 
performed last year, show that this pH can be arrived at with 


101 94 0.84 
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approximately twice the theoretical amount of aluminum sulphate 
necessary for precipitation of the rosin, equal to around 0.5 per 
cent sulphate to each per cent rosin. 

Lack of knowledge about the theoretical basis of sizing has 
caused a more or less individual practice at almost every paper mill 
all over the world. The quantities of aluminum sulphate used 
vary considerably from three to eight times the necessary theoreti- 
cal amount. As an average larger quantities of alum seem to be 
used in the United States than in Europe. 

Taking into consideration the necessity to keep down the acidity 
as well as to avoid waste of chemicals, not more than L0 to 1.5 
per cent rosin should be used, and the aluminum sulphate should 
not exceed about 0.8 per cent per each per cent of rosin in the 
sizing of white high grade papers, provided that the paper is both 
engine and tub-sized and neutral fresh water is used in the manu- 
facture. This quantity of aluminum sulphate is sufficient not to 
jeopardize a good sizing effect. 


Permanence of Mixed Papers 


Now, let us consider the permanence of papers made of mixed 
fibers. 
TABLE 6 


PAPERS MADE OF MIXTURES OF RAG AND BLEACHED 
SULPHITE 


> Folding endurance— —— 


Initial 
folding 
number 


After exposure to After heating 20 hours 
sunlight 81 days to 100°C, 
folding in % of folding in % of 
number initial number initial 
100% rag 210 141 67 251 120 
75% rag 
25% bl. sulphite 856 325 38 671 78 
50% rag 
50% bl. sulphite 468 99 21 245 52 
25% rag 
75% bl. sulphite 228 40 18 105 46 
100% bl. sulphite 86 4 5 17 20 
The opinions have differed as to the advisability of mixing fibers 
of different permanence in high grade papers. Little has been 
known definitely, but in Table 6 you will find the results of a suc- 
cessful attempt to obtain information about this interesting ques- 
tion. Papers were made of mixtures of rag and sulphite, 25, 50 
and 75 per cent bleached sulphite and the balance rag. One paper 
made of 100 per cent rag and one made of 100 per cent sulphite 
were joined to this series. These two papers had been manufac- 
tured in other connection, which is the reason for their deviating 
initial folding numbers. The effect of accelerated aging tests on 
these mixed papers can be studied in Table 6 and Fig. 4. 


The results indicate that the permanence of a paper is practically 


Fiber 
composition 
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the arithmetical mean of the permanence of its components. It 
can therefore be considered a correct principle to mix rag and 
sulphite cellulose for such papers, which require a comparatively 
good permanence, but are not intended for perpetual use. 

Several other questions of interest have been investigated, for 
instance, the comparative permanence of cotton and linen fibers 
and the influence of acidity caused by tub-sizing. If some of the 
statements in my final analysis of the various factors which influ- 
ence the permanence will seem unsubstantiated, I hope you will 
understand that this is due to the extensive volume of the subject 
and the limited time for the presentation of the Swedish investi- 
gations here. 

Before proceeding to a final summary I wish to emphasize that 
the conclusions drawn concerning the permanence of various 
fibrous materials, refer exclusively to the suitability of the fibers 
for papers, which are to be kept for centuries. In other words, 
papers only, which require the highest possible permanence. Fur- 
ther, when speaking of bleached sulphite this refers exclusively 
to the regular sulphite manufactured in our days, containing only 
about 75 to 85 per cent a-cellulose. 


Summary of Results 


The results obtained by this investigation give a basis for the 
following conclusions concerning the composition of a paper and 
its permanence. 

I. Frsrous MATERIAL. 

1. Paper made from bleached sulphite cellulose has weakened, 
as regards its folding strength, much more rapidly both 
under heat and light than paper made from rags, for which 
reason it must be considered proved that papers made from 
bleached ‘sulphite possesses less permanence. 

. There does not appear to exist any prominent difference 
between rags of bleached linen, bleached cotton and un- 
bleached cotton, for which reason these materials in regard 
to the permanence of the paper may be looked upon as 
equivalent. 

. The permanence of a paper made of mixed fibrous materials 
is approximately the arithmetical mean of the permanence of 
its components. 

. The purer cellulose that is present in a fibrous material, 
the higher is the permanence. In general, this fact can 
chemically be expressed as, the higher per cent a-cellulose— 
or the lower the copper nimber—the more permanent is 
probably the fiber. 

II. Sizrne. : 

1. Rosin sizing causes an increase in the degree of acidity of 
the paper, so that both upon exposure to heat and light the 
rapidity in the conversion of the cellulose in the fibrous ma- 
terial is increased, for which reason it is probable that rosin 
sizing of paper causes a reduction of its permanence as 
compared with unsized paper. 

. The deterioration in the permanence of the paper through 
rosin sizing, however, is probably not so great that rosin 
sizing may for that reason be considered unsuitable for 
papers which require high permanence, provided that sizing 
be carried out without the use of an unnecessary excess of 
aluminum sulphate. 

. Rosin sizing causes an immediate diminution of the folding 
strength as compared with the same paper in an unsized 
condition. 

. The substitution of aluminum acetate for aluminum sulphate 
in rosin sizing does not appear to possess any advantage in 
so far as the permanence of the paper is concerned. 

. Tub-sizing with glue causes an immediate increase in the 
folding strength of paper as compared with the unsized 
paper, but this increase is lost comparatively rapidly both 
upon exposure to light and heat and when the paper is stored 
at ordinary temperature. This increase is consequently fic- 
titious from a permanence viewpoint and the folding strength 
of the paper before tub-sizing must be considered decisive. 
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6. The external acidity of the paper, caused by aluminum sul- 
phate added to the glue, used in tub-sizing, exercises, within 
the limits generally accepted in practice, none, or only a 
slight, influence upon the permanence of the paper. 

III. Beatrine. 

The strength imparted to a paper by continued hydration of 
the fibers during the beating process can be considered per- 
manent. 

IV. Loaprnc. 

The use of chemically indifferent mineral fillers, such as china 
clay, gypsum} chalk, asbestine and talcum in moderate quan- 
tities, does not diminish the permanence of a paper, but 
appears rather to exercise a preservative influence on the 
fibers. 


The Ideal Paper from a Permanence Standpoint 

In order to make a paper of the highest possible permanence, 
the following points must be kept in mind. 

The paper should be made of carefully and moderately bleached 
rags. A good indicator of the bleaching effect on the cellulose 
.is the copper number, and this should not exceed about 1.5 per cent. 
Chemical residues from the cooking and bleaching operation must 
be reduced to a minimum. 

The beating should aim at a slow stock, in order to get a water- 
leaf of as high strength as possible. 

Tub-sizing alone is to be preferred to rosin sizing or a combi- 
nation of rosin and tub-sizing, as tub-sizing is harmless to the 
paper. If rosin sizing is applied, the amount of rosin should be 
kept down at a minimum, and not more aluminum sulphate than 
about 0.8 per cent to each per cent of rosin be used. The internal 
acidity of the paper should be controlled and must not exceed 
about 20, determined according to the methods worked out at the 
Swedish Government Testing Institute. 

Finally, up to 10 per cent of mineral fillers cin favorably be used. 

A paper made with these precautions taken, will stand the stand- 
ard aging test, heating for 20 hours to 100° C., without any loss in 
the initial strength, that is the strength as determined before the 
tub-sizing is applied. 


New Type of Merger Needed 


A type of merger much needed currently in American industry 
is a merger of projects before they become organized into com- 
panies, declares John F. Sherman, President of the Sherman Cor- 
poration, 2 Rector Street, New York City. 

“Factories and mills in every line are heavily overcapacitated 
according to surveys which we have just made,” says Mr. Sher- 


man. “Instead of working 300 days a year thousands of em- 
ployees are working 200 or 150. Companies are carrying the 
burden of unused floor space, of machinery not fully. employed. 

“At the same time, new companies are being formed to turn 
out products and sell them. Many of these products could be 
manufactured in plants now suffering from overcapacitation thus 
increasing employment, cutting costs and eliminating waste of 
capital. 

“There is little if any economic justification for many new 
companies. They waste millions in capital, frequently benefitting 
only that small portion of society which profits by financial pro- 
motion. They originate in the desire of some individual to make 
a fortune out of a new alarm clock, a reversible rubber heel, an 
automatic window opener, or some other products which we could 
very well get along without. Many of these ideas and projects 
can be used to absorb our present industrial overcapacitation.” 

Recent analyses by The Sherman Corporation in industry indi- 
cate that the overcapacitation problem is acute and requires in- 
tensive co-ordination. A new division has been created by the 
Company to help alleviate these conditions by bringing together 
new products and plants having facilities to make them; to 
analyze market limitation and -possibilities of both established and 
new products, and to effect closer co-ordination between produc- 
tion and selling functions of industry. 
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Canadian Paper Exports Increase 


Accérding to the report issued by the Canadian Pulp and !aper 
Association, exporis of pulp and paper in February were \alued 
at $13,296,938, which was an increase of $105,053 compared with 
the previous month and of $1,736,362 compared with February, 
1925. Exports of wood pulp in February were valued at $4,123,171 
and exports of paper at $9,173,767 as compared with $4,246,739 
and $8,945,155 respectively in January. 

Details of the various grades of pulp and paper exported re as 
follows: 

February, 1926 
Tons Value 


720,699 
1,210,937 
1,399,173 

792,362 


$4,123,171 


$8,483,424 
225,684 
29,796 
8,510 
426,353 


$9,173,767 $7,990,961 

For the first two months of the year there was a considerable 
increase in the value of the exports. as compared with the cor- 
responding two months of 1925. For the two months ending 
February the total value of pulp and paper exports was $26,488,823 
as against $22,830,469 in the first two months of 1925, an increase 
for the current year of $3,658,354. 

Wood pulp exports in these two months were valued at $8,369,901 
and exports of paper at $18,118,922 while the corresponding values 
for the first two months of 1925 were $6,923,904 and $15,906,565 
respectively. 

Details for the two months period are as follows: 


Two Months, 1926 Two Months, 1925 
Tons Value Tons Value 


February, 1925 
Tons Value 
Pulp: 
Mechanical $ 
Sulphite Bleached -. 15,698 
Sulphite Unbleached 25,024 
Sulphate 12,891 


78,238 


26,579 
15,145 
18,359 
11,713 


71,796 
103,857 


1,009 
1,473 


$ 783,344 
1,092,985 
986,174 


707,112 
$3,569,615 


$7,442,348 
147,366 
14,549 
1,988 
384,710 


Paper: 
News print 
Wrapping 
Book (cwts.) 
Writing (cwts.) 
All Other 


Pulp: 
Mechanica 
Sulphite Bleached ... 
Sulphite Unbleached. 
Sulphate 


$ 1,697,928 
2,450,446 
2,632,779 
1,588,748 


$ 8,369,901 


$16,855,565 
405,683 2,521 
38,929 3,168 29,806 
9,113 7,773 
809,632 689,704 


47,013 
29,648 
38,017 
21,895 
136,573 
208,511 


$ 1,394,385 
2,163,729 
2,042,215 
1,323,575 


$ 6,923,904 


30,887 
47,525 
25,549 


161,582 


Paper: 
News print 
Wrapping 
Book (cwts.) 
Writing (cwts.) 


$14,805,767 
373,515 


° $18,118,922 $15,906,565 
Exports of pulpwood in the first two months amounted to 


216,268 cords, valued at $1,997,398 compared with 285,324 cords 
valued at $2,574,664 in the corresponding months of 1925. 


Subscribing for Paper Mill Near Montesano 


PortLann, Ore., March 25, 1926—The proposed $1,500,000 in- 
vestment for a paper plant to be built probably near Montesano, 
Wash., are now under way. The city already stands pledged to 
subscribe $200,000 and plans for the organization of a stock com- 
pany are rapidly being carried out. Hoquiam, Wash., has vir- 
tually subscribed about $250,000 and it is hoped to get at least 
$300,000 from Aberdeen. 

As now anticipated the new plant will be a sulphite tissue 
and glassine mill, with a 30-ton daily capacity. 

There will be a converting plant in connection, where all prod- 
ucts will be stamped and assembled in packages ready for mar- 
ket. A special on picnic sets is to be featured through this plant. 


New Corporate Members 

The latest additions to corporate membership are Itasca Paper 
Company, Grand Rapids, Minn., and Gilbert Paper Company, 
Menasha, Wis. 

The list now includes 45 companies manufacturing paper, in- 
cluding one in Newfoundland and one in the Netherlands. With 
the enlargement of the corporate membership list the value of 
the Service to members plan is correspondingly increased to bith 
them and the individual members participating. 
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New Revenue Act and 


Federal Tax Over-Payments’ 


By Virgil P. Ettinger, of Horne & Ettinger, New York City 


PresipENtT Scott: We are all interested in the new Revenue 
Bill, although it hasn’t been made a law yet. Mr. Ettinger is 
going to tell us something about the changes made by the new 
Revenue Law. 

Mr. Ertincer: While we are talking here the Senate is voting 
on the New Revenue Law and it will probably be a law some time 
tomorrow. The changes which the law makes are not very nu- 
merous. They may be divided into three classes, as follows: Ke- 
turns, exemptions and rates; questions of net income and questions 
of administration. The most important are the questions of ad- 
ministration because they govern any questions which are pending 
or may arise in the future on prior year returns, 

Perhaps it is best we take up administration first, because the 
new procedure will govern any cases which are open. All cases 
for 1920 and subsequent years, and cases for 1917, 1918, 1919, 
where certain waivers have been filed, are still open. You have 
all heard of the Board of Tax Appeals. Heretofore after the 
unit or the Bureau of Internal Revenue finished with your case, 
you could appeal on the question of deficiency to the Board of 
Tax Appeals and have a judicial determination only, as to how 
much you owed. However, under the new law you have also an 
appeal on the question of refund which is very important. In 
other words, your tax liability for the year involved when you go 
before the Board of Tax Appeals is now definitely fixed, so far 
as both the Commissioner and you are concerned, by the Board 
of Tax Appeals, whether the decision results in refund or an 
additional tax. 


Three Questions Arise 


Three questions arise where you have received your letter giving 
you an appeal to the Board of Tax Appeals, if you haven't filed 
your petition with the Board. A new period begins to run upon 
the signing of the new 1926 Act. Let us say you received your 
letter forty days before; within sixty days after that letter is 
mailed you have to file your appeal with the Board. If the sixty 
(ays have not expired on the effective date of this act, the act 
specifics the sixty days begin to run all over again, beginning with 
the date of the signing of the act and you have to present your 
questions of refund as well as your objections to the additional 
assessment. 

Where you have, prior to February 26, 1926 (the effective date 
of the new act), filed your petition, then you only determine the 
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question of deficiency in tax. You still have the right, where you 
have already filed your petition or where your case is closed, pro- 
viding it is not too late, to file a claim for refund, but where your 
case is open for a given year, and your petition is filed after the 
passage of this act, you cannot file a claim for refund. It is abso- 
lutely prohibited by law for that year. However, if no appeal to 
the Board is taken and the additional tax is paid, a claim for 
refund, for the years involved, may be filed. 

You have an appeal from the decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals either to the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals or with the 
consent of the commissioner to the Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. That appeal must be taken within six months 
after the decision of the Board of Tax Appeals is rendered. The 
importance of the changes effected, is that heretofore, you had to 
have two separate judicial determinations; one on the question of 
what tax you owed and the other on the question of what tax you 
could get back. There are several peculiarities of course in the 
Board of Tax Appeals, which most people do not realize. 


Case May Be Technically Side Tracked 


One is, if there is any question of importance, that is being ap- 
pealed from the Board and you have that question involved in 
your case, you can have your case technically sidetracked ; you can 
have it put on the reserve calendar until the particular question on 
appeal is decided. All special assessment cases may be transferred 
to the reserve calendar. Remember, if you don’t request the trans- 
fer to the reserve calendar your case is going to be decided and 
usually against you. An appeal is only taken where the Board has 
already held against the taxpayer, so naturally they are going to 
hold against you, and although the other people are appealing their 
case, you have either to put up a bond or pay your tax and appeal. 

These represent the principal administrative changes in the new 
law and they are important because they affect everybody. You 
have in that connection statutes of-limitations. You are probably 
all familiar with these statutes. For the years 1917 and 1918, if 
you filed a waiver before June 15, 1924, and filed renewal of that 
waiver thereafter, you have until April 1, 1926, in which to file a 
claim for refund. For the year 1919 if you filed a waiver on or 
before June 15, 1925, you have until April 1, 1926, to file a claim 
for refund. For the years 1920 and 1921, the statute runs from 
March 15th. Ordinarily, there are some exceptions to that rule. 
If you filed your return after March 15, 1921, and March 15, 1922, 
why then the statute automatically is extended, because it runs five 
and four years, respectively, from the date you filed your return, 
whenever that date was. 
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Should Include All Grounds 

It is important to get a claim for refund in, if your case is open, 
on all grounds you can think of, because once the statute runs, 
you can never get your money back. You want to bear in mind 
that the Government does not voluntarily refund money as a gen- 
eral proposition. They are not supposed to. I make that state- 
ment principally on experience, that there are cases of people 
clearly entitled to refunds under decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the U. S. and the Government makes no move to refund the 
money. 

You have an idea of how the Government moves when you take 
the Guaranty Construction Case. That was a question of what 
amount of the preceding year’s taxes should be taken out of the 
taxable year’s invested capital. As you know when you compute 
the 1920 invested capital you reduce it by .4226 of the 1919 tax. 
The Board of Tax Appeals held that you don’t have to do that 
and under the Anderson versus Yale and Towne decision in the 
U. S. Supreme Court, it appeared that you had to take, not half, 
but all the tax out. The Government did not desire to make these 
adjustments one way or the other. There is a provision in the 
new law validating the Government’s method of adjusting for the 
prior year’s tax, so that question is now obsolete. You have an 
idea of the amounts involved when the U. S. Steel Company alone 
had several millions of dollars at stake. It was a matter of equity, 
though, to validate the practice of the Treasury Department. The 
payment of additional taxes on this ground would unduly burden 
taxpayers, and if the Government had to pay taxes back they would 
be paying back taxes they hadn’t expected to return. 

The statute of limitations under the 1926 law will be three years 
on returns filed for 1925 and subsequent years. 


Some of the More Interesting Changes 

We can now go to some of the more interesting changes as to 
how much taxes you or your concerns have to pay. The new law 
increases exemptions somewhat for the single man; it lets him 
spend $1500 without any tax and the married man or head of 
family, $3500 and $400 for each dependent. You do not have to 
file a return if your net income does not exceed $1500 if single, 
or $3500 if married, but you do have to file a return if your gross 
income exceeds $5,000. Every corporation has to file a return. 
Returns of information do not have to be filed in the case of single 
men in your employ, if their salary does not exceed $1500 and 
in the case of married men, if their salary does not exceed $3500. 

Some of you may be interested in withholding; withholding on 
non-resident aliens is at the rate of five per cent. -In the case 
of tax-free covenant bonds, withholding is at the rate of two per 
cent, the same. as heretofore; with the exception that, if the man 
files the proper certificate, there is no withholding because he has 
no taxable income and if he files a certificate setting forth that 
his income is not over $4,000, in excess of his exemptions, then 
the withholding is at the rate of one and a half per cent instead of 
two per cent. 

Your rates of normal tax have been reduced to one and a half 
per cent of the first $4,000 in excess of your exemptions, three 
per cent on the next $4,000, and five per cent on the balance of 
your income. The surtax rates have been reduced but not mate- 
rially, on the low incomes. The surtax is practically the same up 
to $26,000, and then it is reduced somewhat. The surtax starts 
at one per cent on over ten thousand, and is graduated up to 
$100,000. Over $100,000 the tax is twenty per cent surtax plus 
the ‘normal tax of five per cent. 


Depletion Based on Initial Value 
Outside of the rates that have changed in the computation. of 
net income, I do not know how many of you are interested in de- 
pletion based on initial value. It is the same as heretofore, being 
limited to a maximum of fifty. per cent of the net income. How- 
ever, in the case of gas and oil wells the minimum depletion allow- 
ance is twenty-sevea and a half per cent of the gross income, but 

not in excess of fifty per cent of the net income. 
There are changes in the gain or loss provisions, but most of 
them are to validate in the future, constructions that our Treasury 
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Department has given to law in the past. You want to bear jp 
mind that the Treasury Department constructions are vey often 
invalid or unconstitutional, because if the commissioner so cop. 
strues the law that it results in violating the Constitution, ‘hen the 
law itself violates the Constitution, if it is capable of that cop. 
struction, and is invalid. 

You have some idea of where the law is invalid if you take w 
two questions. I have a watch here, let us say it is worth five 
dollars and I give it to you, and you sell it for fifteen dollars 
The present law provides your profit is ten dollars. The law pro. 
vides that your cost is the same as my cost. What authority has 
Congress to fix your recoverable capital? They haven't any ay. 
thority and their statement measuring your cost makes the law 
unconstitutional because Congress can only tax you on income 
and they cannot legislate what income is. Congress can limit the 
deductions. In the case of a corporation, which acquired its assets 
in exchange for stock, and the reorganization occurred after De- 
cember 31, 1920, the cost of that corporation, for the purpose of 
gain or loss, is limited to the cost of the assets to the preceding 
owner. In my opinion, that provision is also invalid, because it js 
limiting the cost and Congress can’t limit the cost. If they can 
limit the cost in one respect, they can limit it in all respects. It 
is my opinion, that in the case of a gift, the recoverable cost is the 
fair value of the property, at the time you receive it. 

Depreciation on Property by Gift 

The law also limits the depreciation on property acquired by gift 
after Dec. 31, 1920, to the recoverable depreciable cost in the hands 
of the preceding owner. Depreciation is nothing but the recovery 
of capital and you are entitled to recover ycur capital before 
you realize any income. 

In some of your cost systems, depreciation is treated as part of 
the cost of the goods sold. Your gross income is not sales; it is 
sales less cost of goods; therefore, from an accounting viewpoint, 
depreciation is actually the recovery of capital. Therefore, if Con- 
gress cannot limit the basis for determining gain or loss in the 
case of a gift, it cannot limit the depreciable cost. 

The gift tax, which was of interest, has been repealed by Con- 
gress and has been held unconstitutional by the U. S. District 
Court for the Southern District of New York, on the grounds 
that it is a direct tax without apportionment among the several 
states. Congress attempted to tax gifts on the ground that the 
tax was an excise on the right to give. The Court held Congress 
could not. 

The provisions in regard to stock dividends and immediate re- 
demption, which in effect constitute a cash dividend, have been 
made more stringent. The reason is that many people used this 
as a means of avoiding taxes. However, in spite of all the pro- 
visions in the law you can still get a stock dividend and divert it 
into cash in such a way that you can have it taxed as a capital 
net gain. 

In this connection, there is a distinction you have to be careful 
about. There is evasion and avoidance of taxes. If you can legally 
avoid a tax, you are entitled to do it. It is criminal to evade 
a tax. 

There was a firm of wool merchants in Boston who wanted to 
evade the tax; so among other things, they fixed up the year 1918, 
by reducing the closing inventory. They are now all in jail under 
a sentence of two years each and ten thousand dollars fine. The 
Government broke the concern. The Government not only put a 
large tax on it but they also assessed fraud penalties aggregating 
half the tax and then assessed every other interest penalty they 
could. This resulted in the concern going out of business. 

There are some important provisions in the law for the collec- 
tion of taxes. Heretofore there have been sharp practices in order 
to avoid any additional assessments. Taxpayers would reorganize 
in such a way that the Government would have great difficulty in 
collecting additional taxes. The Government could not assess the 
taxes against the transferees of the assets but was required to 
bring an action in equity against the transferees. Under the 1926 
Act the additional tax can be assessed against the transferees. 
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The power of the Government to collect taxes is very broad. In 
one case a man figured he could keep the admission taxes to run 
his business on for a year and then pay them over. He had done 
it for seven months. He had collected a good many thousands of 
dollars in admission taxes and one morning two deputy collectors 
dropped around to check him up and that was all. Three days 
later his bank called him up and told him his bank balances were 
seized. He came down to the ticket office and all the money there 
had been seized. In other words, he didn’t own his own show. 
The Government practically took the show and he couldn’t do any- 
thing. The Government had the right to do it and he was crimi- 
nally liable. He was liable of conspiracy to defraud the U. S., 
deliberate failure to file a return. Each failure to file a return in 
that case constitutes a separate offence and he was indicted on 
fourteen charges. He alleged ignorance. The Government can 
step right into any business and levy on it, if the tax isn’t paid. 
The Government does not have to do anything but ask you for the 
tax and give you ten days. If you don’t pay it, your business can 
be seized. 


Are We Going to Have Taxes Much Longer 

In connection with this talk, the question often arises, are we 
going to have taxes much longer? That is a question that is being 
asked in Congress now and was considered at the time the present 
revenue act was passed by the House and Senate and was consid- 
ered by the conferees. As you know the present revenue act 
makes serious reductions in revenues; so serious that it is doubt- 
ful if the U. S. will be able to retire much of the outstanding in- 
debtedness this year. You hear about the Treasury surplus ac- 
counts. The way the Treasury surplus is figured very often is 
this: The estimates are submitted by the various departments, and 
then cut down by the master of the budget; the revenue, that is 
going to come in, is then estimated on the basis of the preceding 
fiscal period. The excess of revenue over expenditure is then sur- 
plus. You get an idea of how accurate the Government's guesses 
are, when I tell you that the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, is 
not over, and yet they know there is a shortage, so much so that 
there is a deficiency bill which has been passed in the amount of 
$453,000,000, and is now in conference, 


Doesn’t Spend Money Like Business Firm 

You must remember that the Government doesn’t spend money 
like a business concern. It cannot spend the money unless it is 
appropriated. There are people who have had claims for refunds 
allowed five months ago and there has been no money there to pay 
them. The Government owes the taxpayer; meanwhile the tax- 
payer has to pay the current taxes. So the situation was pretty 
serious. Congress expects to appropriate money for refunds of 
taxes within the next week. The money that is being appropriated 
for that purpose is 147 million dollars. The refunds which have 
been allowed and which will be allowed within the next three or 
four months will exhaust this appropriation. Congress will ap- 
propriate some more money to cover refunds during the ensuing 
fiscal year. 

I have here a few figures on the debt of the U.S. Perhaps you 
do not recollect how high the figures ran. The highest peak was 
twenty-five and a half billion dollars (1920). It has been retired 
in recent years at an average rate of about 750 million dollars a 
year. The outstanding debt June 30, 1925, was twenty billion, 298 
million dollars. To work that off you will have to have a tax at 
least as high as you have it under the revenue act of 1926 for 
about forty years. So that taxes are with us as long as we will 
be interested in them. 

Of that twenty billion dollars the floating debt is about three and 
a half billions. By that I mean Treasury notes, Treasury certifi- 
cates and war savings stamps. The rest is bonded indebtedness. 
The bonded pre-war debt was 765 million dollars. 


Tax Problems of Past Years 


One of the most interesting questions we have to take up are 
past problems as they affect your business. There were a number 
of concerns in the paper and other businesses, conducted as indi- 
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viduals and partnerships, prior to 1917. A number were also con- 
ducted as corporations prior to 1917. These businesses, after they 
were originally organized, were incorporated or reorganized, from 
one corporation into another. When they made that reorganiza- 
tion, either from one corporation to another, or from a partnership 
to a corporation, or am individual to a corporation, what did they 
do in the corporation books? Did they enter any increased values? 
No, they entered the values that were on the predecessor’s books. 
That didn’t include any allowance for good will or intangible prop- 
erty. It didn’t include any allowance for appreciation in the value 
of the assets. When assets are turned in to a corporation prior 
to March 3, 1917, in exchange for the stock of the corporation, all 
assets, both tangibles and intangibles, should have been entered 
at their fair value. Usually, the entire stock of the corporation 
was issued to the partners or the individual, or to the stockholders 
in the old corporation, in exchange for the assets. I have one case 
in mind, where eight hundred thousand in stock was issued. 
The concern was in the paper business, ana the assets were carried 
at just about eight hundred thousand dollars; no allowance was 
made for good will; no allowance was made for very valuable 
timber rights they had acquired in Canada and in certain parts 
of the U. S. at very nominal sums, which appreciated greatly in 
value and which they carried on their books at one dollar. They 
included in invested capital only the values on the old books. Their 
case will go in a short while before the Board of Tax Appeals, 
chiefly because they got their sixty-day letter before the case came 
to my attention, and they are entitled to a good many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars additional invested capital, because at the 
time they turned these assets into the corporation, they were worth 
a great deal more than they had them on the books for. The tim- 
ber rights alone were estimated at 350 to 400 thousand dollars and 
the plant is worth mom, because they forwnerly charged a great 
many items to expense and the good will was very valuable. 


What the Government Heretofore Held 

Heretofore, the Government has held, that if your tangible assets, 
turned into a corporation, exceeded par value of the stock issued, 
you couldn’t get any intangible property in invested capital. That 
is wrong; you can. Does it sound logical to assume, that if you 
turn over to a corporation, good will worth a million dollars and 
tangible assets worth a million dollars for a million dollars in 
stock, the corporation didn’t pay anything for the good will? It 
doesn’t sound very logical and the Board of Tax Appeals has 
recently held that the stock must be apportioned between the 
tangibles and intangibles on some fair basis. 

You are accountants, I believe, most of you, and you will find 
the accounting basis of distributing the stock is as fair as any 
basis. That is common stock for good will, preferred stock for 
tangible assets. Where all the common stock is issued and there 
is no other stock, then the apportionment should be on the basis 
of the values, that the specific assets bear to the total value of all 
the assets. Therefore, in any case where good will was paid into 
a business, although no stock was issued for it, you can get the 
amount in invested capital, subject to certain limitations. Where 
the reorganization occurred after March 3, 1917, and the same in- 
terests remain in control, you cannot increase your invested capital 
above the cost of the assets to the preceding owner. If you in- 
crease your invested capital, you automatically increase your basis 
for depreciation. Of course, if the reorganization occurred prior 
to March 1, 1913, a different situation arises, because you are 
entitled to use the March 1, 1913, values for computing depreci- 
ation. Where it occurred after 1913 and prior to March 3, 1917, 
then you are entitled to use the fair value, at the date paid in to 
the company, in computing depreciation. After March 3, 1917, 
although a reorganization did not increase your invested capital, it 
did increase the basis for depreciation, because you are entitled 
to depreciate the fair value of the assets, at the time paid in to the 
corporation, even though you couldn’t increase your invested capi- 
tal. This is a very important question, inasmuch as the values of 
properties after 1917 jumped tremendously. Plants worth in 1917, 
five hundred thousand dollars, in the latter part of 1918 might 
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have been worth a million and a half dollars, and if they reorgan- 
ized during 1918 or 1919, they are entitled to the benefit of the 
increased values, in computing depreciation up to 1923. You do 


not get any benefit from a reorganization, so far as depreciation is 
concerned, after 1923. 


Problems on Partnership 

There are also some important problems on partnerships. Of 
course, you must remember that in some cases these questions are 
precluded from discussion in a particular case, because the case 
is outlawed. If you paid any tax during the last four years for 
1917, you can still argue this question, or if your case is open 
under waiver and you have until April 1, 1926, to file a claim for 
refund for 1917, you can still argue these questions. A great 
many partnerships never took a fair allowance for salaries of part- 
ners in 1917 and you are entitled to a substantial allowance for 
salary, in computing the excess profits tax, which very often makes 
a considerable difference. 

If there was a change of interest in a partnership prior to 1917, 
you created a brand new partnership. You may admit a new mem- 
ber, or throw out an old member. As soon as you do that, you 
have a new organization and the fair values of your assets for 


invested capital purposes, should be determined as of the new 
organization. 


There is a certain partnership in the heavy hardware business. 
One member retired and the remaining members formed a new 
partnership in December, 1916, and it was a godsend to. them. 
They increased their invested capital within the statutory limita- 
tions by it, and good-will, which they did not include in their 
eriginal returns. The case closed four months ago. In addition 
to the good will valued at over a half million dollars, the part- 
ners drew practically no salaries and they received an allowance 
for partnership salaries of fifty thousand dollars apiece. It makes 
a difference in taxation to that partnership of $100,000 for one 
year. Of course, there is no profit taxes after 1917. 

Di : 

Question: Have you anything to say on the “forced waiver” 
question ? 

Mr. Ettincer: The Government forces you to sign a waiver the 
same as a crook forces you to hold up your hands. Congress did 
not take any pity on the taxpayers but they validated all the 
waivers that were signed. There is a serious question as to the 
validity of a waiver; as to whether or not you can sign a waiver, 
and if you do sign it, whether or not it is binding. The assessing 
of a tax is an administrative function of the commissioner. Con- 
gress allows him a given length of time in which to assess that 
tax. You waive it. Well, you can’t waive something that you 
didn’t give or that you don’t control. Congress has attempted 
to validate certain phases of waivers, but not that particular 
phase. 

There are a great many people who contend a waiver is no 
good because you can’t waive the assessment of a tax. The law 
is mandatory on the commissioner. The law provides that the 
commissioner shall assess taxes within a given period of time. 
The important question is whether or not that is a statute lim- 
itation or a limitation on the administrativie functions of the 
commissioner. If it is a limitaton or the commissioner’s right to 
assess a tax; if it is mandatory on him to assess it within 
five years and not a limitation for the protection of the taxpayer, 
the waivers are invalid. If it is a limitation for the protection of 
the taxpayer, you can waive it and the waivers are valid. This 
question will be decided by the courts within the next year. 


Objections to Signing Waivers 

Question: Would you advise a millowner to sign a “waiver” 
where a tax is outstanding and the revenue agents came to the 
mill and said to him, “We want you to sign this waiver,” and he 
refused to sign and they said, “We will assess you so much; we 
will give you an hour in which to sign!” 

Mr. Ettincer: The objection to signing waivers, that isn’t ap- 
Cost SEcTION . 


preciated by a great many people is this. You sign a waiver /or 
the year 1918; let’s say, the proposed additional tax against you, is 
$135,000. You are afraid they are going to assess the tax. They 
put the screws on you and say, “Sign or we will assess.” You 
sign. You give the commissioner another year to think it over. He 
thinks it over and increases the assessment to $585,000. Whcere 
do you stand? You don’t stand, you lose, and that has been done. 
In a great many cases the Government will not accept a waiver, 
if it is limited as to the amount of tax in controversy. I think 
it is only giving a taxpayer a fair deal, to accept a waiver, limit- 
ing the amount of tax controversy. You don’t want to waive the 
world, yet the commissioner asks you to waive every right you 
ever had. 

I have seen the Board of Tax Appeals, in a case involving a 
considerable sum of money, hold that certain items were income 
for 1918 and taxable during that year, even though the same 
amounts had been reported and taxed as income in 1917 and the 
statute of limitations prevented the refunding of the 1917 tax. 
If this taxpayer had been properly advised, his rights for 1917 
would have been fully protected. 

Can’t File on Empty Clause 

Question: You spoke about claims for refund prior to March 
5, would a general blanket claim without details do? 

Mr. Ertincer: You can’t file an empty claim. You have to say, 
for instance, that we were allowed an insufficient amount for de- 
preciation; that we are entitled to additional deductions; that our 
income was overstated; that there are errors in computing our in- 
vested capital and go through it all, including an application for 
special assessment. When you are all finished the Government is 
going to return to your claim and say, “We don’t accept blanket 
claims,” but the Government has not a leg to stand on, because 
whenever you file a claim for refund, take a carbon copy and 
have the collector’s office receipt it. That is evidence that the 
claim is filed. The commissioner has the right to rejection. The 
reason I say to make it general is because there is a serious ques- 
tion, as to whether you can claim a refund after the statute runs, 
unless the grounds of the refund are covered in your claim. 

Question: You can mention them all and then give up some 
of them. 

Mr. Ertincer: Mention them all. Here is the rotten part of 
the whole structure of income taxes and Congress has not seen fit - 
to remedy it. Do you realize that a great many questions are 
arising for the year 1918, and before these questions are judicially 
determined, it will be 1928! The lucky boys are those, who are 
wide awake and who had their claims in and had the case in court 
so they were not outlawed. The poor fellows, who are outlawed, 
are out of luck because Congress doesn’t see fit to remedy a bad 
situation. 

There have been serious errors of interpretation:of past laws 
Congress will validate a great many of these principally on the 
grounds of justice; whereas the more just way of handling it 
would be for Congress to provide that every taxpayer affected by 
a decision of a court of final jurisdiction must within ninety days 
after such decision file a claim under that decision. That would be 
a fair and a clean way of doing business, because you can’t expect 
everybody to drag cases into court. Any number of questions come 
up. The questions of amortization, obsolescence, depletion—none 
of them have been determined judicially. Is anybody here in- 
terested in depletion? bs 

There is a serious question, as to whether or not, depletion can- 
not be included in invested capital. You say, “No,” because it is 
a loss account. Is it a recovery of capital? You may say, “Yes,” 
but the U. S. Supreme Court has practically held it is not a re- 
covery of capital. Well, what is it? Under the Court of Claims 
decision in the Lundy Case, they held depletion did not reduce the 
cost of a leasehold. A man had some property, a lease, and he 
deducted depletion on it every year. He sold it and the Govern- 
ment held that the cost must be reduced by the amount of de- 
pletion. The taxpayer contended depletion did not affect the cost. 
The Court of Claims decided the taxpayer was right. In the first 
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place most people do not know of that decision and the effect it 
has on invested capital. If that is not a reduction of cost, is it 
not a reduction of invested capital? 

Depletion is a statutory conception. The statute permits you 
to set up a deduction for depletion. That doesn’t affect your in- 
vested capital. Remember, when you are dealing with the law 
you must forget your accounting. Each provision in the law is 
a statutory conception. If the statute said that surplus was a 
liability for purposes of income tax, it would be, no matter what 
you thought. The statute does not include depletion in invested 
capital, but includes surplus and undivided profits as invested cap- 
ital. If depletion is not a reduction of cost, it must be a part of 
the undivided profits, because depletion must be one of the two 
things. 

Question: You brought up the point that the basis for deprecia- 
tion can be changed every time there is a change in entity. 

Mr. Ettincer: Prior to 1923. 

Question: Is that covered by this new law or is that part of the 
old one? 

Mr. Errincer: That existed under the old law, but the tax- 
payers did not realize it. 

A rising vote of thanks was given to Mr. Ettinger at the close 
of his address. 


Keystone Paper Co. May Move to Cohoes 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Conoes, N. Y., April 3, 1926—The Keystone Paper Company, 
of Philadelphia, may remove its plant to this city in the near 
future, according to a statement by Harry G. Prankard, president 
of the Mohawk Papermakers, Inc., of this city, which supplies 
the Philadelphia concern with paper. Mr. Prankard made this 
statement at a hearing in this city at which he opposed the aban- 
donment of the Champlain Canal which furnishes the Mohawk 
Papermakers with operating power. He said that his concern 
was endeavoring to have the Keystone Company come to Cohoes 
and that the company is already impressed with the advantages 
of this city and it is likely they will locate here. 

In arguing for the retention of the canal Mr. Prankard called 
attention to the fact that the Mohawk Papermakers constructed 
a hydroelectric power plant which is dependent entirely upon the 
waters of the Champlain Canal. Abandonment of the canal will 
not only prevent the corporation from using this power plant but 
will also prevent the company from securing the necessary water 
used for manufacturing paper. Mr. Prankard declared that if 
the company’s power and water supply is taken away it will be 
forced to go elsewhere as it could not compete with the paper 
concerns which have their own electric power. 

Mr. Prankard reviewed the activities of the Mohawk Paper- 
makers during the last few years saying that the concern’s success 
was due to its ability to compete with mills in other parts of the 
state. He called attention to the fact that his corporation was 
instrumental in bringing four other paper concerns, all customers, 
to this city—James Gledhill & Son, wall paper manufacturers, 
Cohoes Envelope Company, the American Multitone Papers Cor- 
poration, and the Adirondack Pad Company. He stated that all 
these concerns, which would be affected by the closing of the 
canal, are growing concerns. The Multitone Company recently 
received an order, he said, which will take the entire output of 
its plant for a number of years. 


Spalding Pulp & Paper Co. Meets 


The Spalding Pulp & Paper Company held a meeting in New- 
burg, Oregon, March 26, for the purpose of further completing 
the organization. Sufficient stock has already been subscribed 
to warrant the seeking of a permit which will be applied for at 
once at the office of the corporation commissioner. The citizens 

‘of Newburg have already exceeded the quota expected of them 
through voluntary subscriptions, no canvass having as yet been 
made. 
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Obituary 


Claude W. McClintock 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Turners Fauts, Mass., March 29, 1926—Claude W. McClin- 
tock, one of the best known citizens of the town, died last 
week at his home after a period of ill health: He was a native 
of Mars Hill, Me., coming to the town with his parents when 12 
years old. When a boy he went to work for the Montague Paper 
Company and worked in that mill until his death first as the 
Montague Paper Company and then as a branch of the Inter- 
national Paper Company. For the past few years he had been 
superintendent. 

Mr. McClintock was a versatile musician and played in the 
old Papermakers Band and in the Turners Falls Military Band, 
He was a member of Mechanics Lodge of Masons, Valley 
Lodge of Odd Fellows and the First Baptist Church. Besides 
his widow he leaves three daughters, Mrs. Charles Aubrey, of 
Bernardston, and Misses Kathryn and Florence McClintock, of 
Hartford, Conn.; two sons, James and William, of Turners Falls; 
three sisters, Mrs. Dora Hennessey, of Springfield, Mrs. Louise 
Skelley, of Greenwich, N. Y., and Mrs. Rose Ward, of Tacoma, 
Wash.; and two brothers, Waldo and William, also of Tacoma 


W. H. Wightman 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KaLAMAzoo, Mich., April 5, 1926—W. H. Wightman, 65 years 
old and for 20 years general superintendent of the Lee Paper 
Company, Vicksburg, died Thursday morning, April 1, at his 
home, the victim of a stroke of paralysis. Up to the time of the 
stroke he was in the best of health. He was highly regarded in 
Vicksburg, popular with employees and citizens of the community. 
He was a Knight Templar and a loyal member of the various 
Masonic orders. For the past two years he has been a director 
of the Lee Paper Company. He was buried in Vicksburg, the 
funeral being under the auspices of the Knights Templar. 

Mr. Wightman was born in the East, residing there until twenty 
years ago when he came to Michigan and assumed his duties at 
the Lee Paper Company. A wife and four daughters survive. 
One brother, Alfred Wightman, was formerly superintendent of 
the Hawthorne Paper Company, Kalamazoo. Lately he has been 
with the Knowlton Brothers Company in Watertown, N. Y. 

Edwin L. Brissette 

KaALAMAzoo0, Mich., April 5, 1926.—Edwin L. Brissette, chief en- 
gineer and power superintendent of the Allied Paper Mills, died 
Wednesday at his home in this city. The remains were taken to 
Jackson, Mich., for burial. Mr. Brissette was prominent in 
Masonic circles. 5 

A. C. Lade Goes With B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

Archibald C. Lade for the last eight years manager of the 
Paper Mill Machinery Department of the Norwood Engineering 
Company, of Florence, Mass., has resigned his position and be- 
ginning April 1 will be with the B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., of 
Holyoke, Mass., as sales manager. Previous to going to the 
Norwood Engineering Company he was with the Holyoke Ma- 
chine Company, at Holyoke, Mass., for sixteen years. Both of 
these companies specialize in making equipment for super-finish- 
ing all kinds of paper so Mr. Lade has been closely identified with 
the development, design and application of super calenders and 
kindred machines during the last twenty-five years. His experi- 
ence has extended to special equipment for processes closely 
allied to that of super-finishing paper. 

In his new association Mr. Lade’s previous training and broad 
experience will fit in nicely with the well matured plans of B. 
F. Perkins & Son, Inc., to put on the market an advanced line 
of improved super-calenders and similar machines for finishing 
all kinds of paper and card stock in the sheet as well as the web. 
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| || MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
Increased Ash | and LITHOGRAPHIC 
In a recent test run, in one grade of PAP ERS 


writing tht seh yee anaes Sto Offset, Envelope and Music Paper, High 
by the use of “S” Brand silicate. An- ae per, g 


other grade showed 37%. But that is sponte: Cones! Sea: S08 Seine eae 
only half the story. The finish, clear- also 


ness, hardness and color of the sili- Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda Pulp 
cated sheets were markedly improved 


over the non-silicated sheets. Se 
Worth a trial. isn’t it? 200 Fifth Avenue 732 Sherman Street 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY New York Chicago 
General Offices: Philadelphia 503 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORE, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 








NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 3, 1926 











SUMMARY 
Giesemathe PORE oon nc cei cccccvcsevescees 133 cs. 
Wall - dl -aaaie inivawS? Voestsn acta >.422 bis., 13 cs. 
Paper hangings ..............+-. 208 bis., 15 cs. 









Laid binie 90000640080) 132 rolls 

.76 rolls, 58 bis., 86 cs. 
1 rolls, 11 pgs., 39 cs. 
ju vue b6 ce aeeeee 30 ye 


News print 
Printing paper .. 
Packing paper .. 
Wrapping paper .. 
Drawing paper 


Silk. paper ....ccccccccccccccesecvcceccvces 4 cs. 
Coated paper ......... .28 cs. 
Gold coated paper ........... my 
Surface coated paper ............ 149 cs. 
—_ MEE. onnss shes 6608s 096099 ~ - - 
i... cupevedes cube spaaee sheen cs. 
Filter ad cc aubeste paeseewene 13 bls., = cs, 
Tracing POPES 2.0.2... cece ccc cnsccccenevecs cs 
COVEr POPET .cccccccscwcecccccesceccsccecs 5 cs. 
POR PORE oo ccc ccnscceccccccccsesgens 26 cs. 
BUN EE va ccc ss vecanecccccvesescseses 22 cs. 
Colewe POET cccc ccc ccc cecsenesepowccecss 35 cs. 
Emery POPET 2.2. c ccc cccccccceccenseccces 25 bis. 
GePOSE BENET once ccc ccs ccccccccccccssesses 4 bls. 
Decalcomania paper ........-..---++s+eeees 29 cs. 
TYOMOEOT POET oc occ ccc cc ccc cccccccesevecss 2 cs. 
Crepe paper ....... ec cceee cece ceneccceces 4 cs. 
Transparent paper ...........ccceseeccseees 1 =. 
Paper tubes ....... cc cccscccccccccsvcvcees 7 ¢ 
Barete Weare on ccc cicdccccscevevceccess 794 rolls 
Miscellaneous paper......- 23 bis., 29 pgs., 229 cs. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 


P. J. Schweitzer, Pres. Adams, Marseilles, 75 cs. 
Standard Products Corp , Vincent, Havre, 48 cs. 
Kaufman Bros. & Bondy, Roussillon, Bordeaux, 


10 cs. 
WALL PAPER 


F. A. Binder & Co., Muenchen, Bremen, 32 bls., 
2 cs. 
F. & R. Trading Corp., Volendam, Rotterdam, 


350 bls. 
- j. Emmerich, Baltic, Live 1, 2 bis. 
F, J. Emmerich, Minnekahda, mdon, 8 bis. 


R. F Downing & Co., Minnekahda, London, 
3 bis. 

Globe Shipping Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 12 bls. 

F. J. Emmerich, Thuringia, Hamburg, 7 cs. 

C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Mauretania, South- 

ampton, 6 bis., 3 cs. 

Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co., Maure- 
tania, Southampton, 1 cs. 

F. Binder & Co., Geo Washington, Bremen, 
9 bis. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Baltic, Liverpool, 26 
bls. 

“A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Antonia, London, 7 cs. 

F. & R. Trading Corp., Novian, Antwerp, 170 


bls. 
1 H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minnekahda, London, 


Ww 
12 bls., 8 cs. 
NEWS PRINT 
National City Bank, Muenchen, Bremen, ,132 


rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 


E. Dietzgen & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 8 cs. 
Oxford University Press, Baltic, Liverpool, 4 cs. 
Independent Forwarding Co., Novian, Antwerp, 


cs. 
P. C. Zuhlke, Novian, Antwerp, 25 cs 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Carinthia, Titesiod, 


19 


cs. 
ao Heffernan Paper Co , Thuringia, Hamburg, 
58 bls. 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 15 cs. 
Keuffel & Esser, Thuringia, Hamburg, 76 rolls. 
PACKING PAPER 


Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Volendam, Rot- 
terdam, 5 cs. 

Okonite Callender Cable Co., Amer. Merchant, 
London, 111 rolls. 

Fe E. Bernard & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 34 


cs. 
Baer Bros., Thuringia, Hamburg, 11 pgs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 
W. Hartman & Co, Inc., Thuringia, Ham- 
burg, 30 rolls, 
DRAWING PAPER 


Keuffel & Esser, Antonia, London, 2 cs. 
Keuffel & Esser, Thuringia, Hamburg, 28 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnekahda, Lon- 
don, 5 cs. 
SILK PAPER 
London Feather Co., Geo. Washington, Bremen, 


4 cs. 
COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Muenchen, Bremen, 28 cs. 


GOLD COATED PAPER 
C. B. Richard & Co., Muenchen, Bremen, 7 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 


P. C Zuhlke, Novian, Antwerp, 51 cs. 
Gevaert Co, of America, Novian, Antwerp, 82 


cs. 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Thuringia, 


Hamburg, 3 cs. 
$ Whiting & Patterson Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 
cs. 


METAL PAPER 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Thuringia, 


Hamburg, 21 cs. 
BASIC PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Novian, Antwerp, 31 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 


A. Giese & Son, Roussillon, Bordeaux, 4 Us. 
~ ews & Co., Roussillon, Bordeaux, 102 
cs., 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnekahda, Lon- 


don, 15 cs 
TRACING PAPER 
International Forwarding Co., Thuringia, Ham- 


burg, 4 cs. 
COVER PAPER 
International Forwarding Co., Thuringia, Ham- 


burg, 7 cs. 
FANCY PAPER 


Whiting & Patterson Co., Berengaria, South- 
ampton, 4 cs. 


Whiting .& Patterson Co., Maurentania, South 
ampton, 2 cs. 

Whiting & Patterson Co., Majestic, Southamp- 
ton, 2 cs. 

Titan Shipping Co., Majestic, 


cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 


Standard Products Corp., Vincent, Havre, 10 cs. 
F. C. Strype, Carinthia, Liverpool, 12 cs. 


COLORED PAPER 


Albion Trading Co., Vincent, Havre, 19 cs 
oenix Shipping Co... Muenchen, Bremen, 8 cs. 
C. W. Williams Co., "Novian, Antwerp, 8 cs. 


EMERY PAPER 
United Hardware & Tool Co., Muenchen, Bre- 


men, 25 bis. 
GARNET PAPER 


United Hardware & Tool Co., Muenchen, Bre- 
men, 4 bls. 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 


C. W. Sellers, Muenchen, Bremen, 15 cs. 
C. W. Sellers, Geo. Washington, Bremen, 10 cs. 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Geo Washington, Bre- 


men, 4 cs. 
TRANSFER PAPER 
Atlantic Forwarding Co., Geo. Washington, 


Bremen, 2 cs. 
CREPE PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 4 cs. 
TRANSPARENT PAPER 
A. Stauff & Co., France, Havre, 1 cs. 
PAPER TUBES 
H. de Maguinn, France, Havre, 7 cs. 
STRAW BOARD 
A. Vuyk, Volendam, Rotterdam, 794 rolls. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 


Tamm & Co., Volendam. Rotterdam, 24 cs. 
Wilkinson Bros & Co., Inc., Volendam, Rotter- 

dam, 23 bls. 

aiigeett & Myers Tobacco Co., Suffren, Havre, 
cs. 

cn American Tobacco Co., Suffren, Havre, 
= 


Southampton, 18 


ae & Co., ation, Havre, 4 cs. 
Scott, Suffren, Havre, 6 cs. 

Thee Eleto Co. sn Suffren, Havre, 8 cs. 

P. C. Zuhlke. Novian, ‘Antw 80 cs. 
Independent Forwarding Co. eee, Antwerp, 


+ 2 
L, Kramer & Co., Minnekahda, London, 2 cs. 
os ee Co., France, Havre, 4 cs. 
ae By hy France, Havre, 2 cs. 
reres, France, H Havre, 23 pgs. 
5" . Downing & Co., France, Havre, 6 
aap & Myers Tobacco Co Co., France, _ a 


CG. “W. Sheldon & Co., Mauretania, Southamp- 


ton, 2 cs 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
Amsinck, Sonne & oo. Inc., Storm King, Con- 
stantinople, 364 bls. 
American Exchange ‘ational Bank, Aden Maru, 
v Atlas “Was bis. rags. 
Atlas aste Manfg. Co., Vincent, Havre, 45 


be in: Vincent, Havre, 5 bis. rags. 





pees Co., Vincent, Havre, 18 bls. rags 
A. W_ Fenton, Inc., Vincent, Havre, 20% bis, 
rags. ; : 
atzenstein & Keene, Inc., Vincent, Havre, 34 
. rags. , 
Royal Manfg. Co., Vincent, Dunkirk, 67 bls. 


cotton waste. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Vincent, Dun- 
kirk, 65 bis. bagging. 

Royal Manig. Co., 
cotton waste. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Livenza, Leghorn, 106 bis, 
bagging. 

echanics & Metals National Bank, Livenza, 

Messina, 137 bls. rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Volendam, Rotter. 
dam, 102 bis. rags. 

G Graves Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 43 


Livenza, Genoa, 105 bls, 


bls. rags. 

M. Maier weer Mill Supply Co., 
Rotterdam, 175 bis. rags. 

American Woolstock Corp., Volendam, Rotter- 
dam, 24 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Volendam, Amsterdam, 
61 bls. rags. 

. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Idaho, Hull, 363 


. rags. 
- E. Chalmers & Co., Ltd., Idaho, Newcastle, 391 
Ss. rags. 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, Balsam, 
Manchester, 100 bis. rags. 


Vole: dam, 


H. J. Kane, Balsam, Manchester, 13 bls. cotton 
waste. 
Royal Manfg. Co., Balsam, Manchester, 6 bis. 


cotton waste. 
Central National Bank & Trust Co., Carinthia, 
Lis 1, 25 bis. rags. 
koshe | Carinthia, Liverpool, 96 bls. rags. 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., London Com 
merce, mdon, 109 bis. rags. 
G. M. Graves Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 93 bls. 
rags. 
M. Maier Paper Mill Supply Co., Thuringia, 
Monters. 60 bis. bagging. 
. Millar & Co., Inc., Thuringia, Hamburg, 
39 an rags, 
The Barrett Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 332 bls. 


rags. 
“E J. Keller Co., Inc., Thuringia, Hamburg, 223 


bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc 
bis. bagging. 

M. Konarch, Thuringia, Hamburg, 24 bis. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 
140 bis. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., 
65 bls. jute waste. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., 
139 bls. bagging. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., Bristol -City, Bristol, 
114 bls. rags. 

National Bank of Commerce, A. Leonhardt, Pa- 
lermo, 200 bis. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Geo. Washington, Bremen, 
251 bis. rags. 

Central National Bank & Trust Co., Geo. Wash- 
ington, Bremen, 118 bis. rags. 

Chemical National Bank, Geo. Washington, Jre- 
men, 152 bls. rags. 

H. Abenheimer, Geo. Washington, Bremen, 

150 bis. rags. 

National hank of Commerce, Geo. Washington, 
Bremen, 68 bis. rags. 

J. Cohen Son & Co., Antonia, London, 18 bls. 


Ss. 

“= J. Keller 

bis. flax waste. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Lucia C., Trieste, 101 

bis. rags. 


, Thuringia, Hamburg, 19 


Thuringia, Hamburg, 


Thuringia, Hamburg, 


Co., Inc., Novian, Antwerp, 129 


OLD ROPE 


Brown Bros. & Co., Idaho, Hull, 324 coils. 
New York Trust Co., Idaho, Hull, 159 coils. 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., Geo. Wash- 
ington, Bremen, 62 coils. . 
MANILA HEMP ROPE 


Republic Bag & Paper Co., Pres. Adams, Ma- 

nila, 675 coils. 
WOOD PULP 

J. Anderson & Co., Aden Maru, Hamburg, 270 
bls. wood pulp, 54 tons. 

W. Hartman & Co., Inc., Aden Maru, Hamburg, 
1700 bls, wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Aden Maru, Hamburg, 
1418 bls. wood Ip, 225 tons, 

H. Hollesen, Inc., Muenchen, Bremen, 520 bls. 
wood pulp, 105 tons.. 

H. Hollesen, Inc., Arabic, Hamburg, 260 bls. 
ogee 52 tons. 

Gottesman & es Inc., Volendam, Rotter- 

dam, 650 bis. wood pulp. 

Birn & Wachenheim, Volendam, Rotterdam, 100 
bls. wood pulp. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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FREDERICK L. SMITH 
PULP AND PAPER MILL 
ENGINEER 


JAMES W. SEWALL 
Consulting Forester 


OLD TOWN MAINE 
Largest Cruising House in America 
gh: SU onl o¥e i eR IRIE ERR eri 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


FOREST ENGINEERS 
527 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 














STEBBINS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 
. Watertown, New York 


Digester, Acid Proof and other Guaranteed Linings 
Chemical Pulp Mill Engineers 















JAMES L. CAREY 


Paper Mill Architect and Engineer 
208 North Laramie Avenue, Chicago 


Cable Address: Codes: ABC Sth 
JASCAR, Chicago Western Union 






KARL A. LEFREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


171 Madison Ave., New York City 















THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Recording Instruments 


for Pressure, Liquid Level, Tempera Humidity, 
” Tima, “Motion, Specd, Wlectrieal Unite, ote. 





MUIRHEAD and MANSFIELD 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Board Mill Production Service 
Standardized Furnishes and Costs 


Production Quality Economy Problems 
A New Service based on twenty-five years’ Practical Experience 


























RALPH W. FANNON 


Consulting Engineer 






C. C. HOCKLEY 














GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN winiie e 
REPOUTS AND VALUATIONS DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION Power Plants. Room 1237, Northwest Bank Bidg. 
OPERATING PROBLEMS SLANT UNPROVEMENTS ee PORTLAND, OREGON 






A. J. BRADLEY MFG. COMPANY 
Oiled Stencil Board 
Lamp Shade Parchment 


IN A VARIETY OF GRADES AND COLORS 
101 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK 















D. MANSON SUTHERLAND, Jr. 
Consulting Chemical Engineer 


Broad Street Bank Building Trenton, N. J. 


SPECIAL FIBRE PRODUCTS AND WATERPROOFING COMPOSITIONS 

PROCESSES FORMING AND DRYING MACHINES 
HOMOGENEOUS BOARDS, UTILIZATION OF WASTE FIBRES 
PURIFICATION OF EFFLUENTS 































Salomon Bros.&Co. 


IMPORTERS OF 


All Grades of Rag and Paper Stock 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE 
COTTON WASTE 33 NTERS 83 RAMIE 


THE GEORGE M. GRAVES CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Foreign 


WASTE PAPER 4 CUTTINGS HEMP ee 
LD RAGS MANILA ROPE FLAX WA 
WOOD PULP BAGGING COTTON WASTE 


77 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS 

























FRANKLIN PAPER CO. “vis. ** 


MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Index Bristols, White Bristol Blanks, Etc. 







INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 


ASBESTINE 
ao FILLER 


857. U. S. PATENT OFFICE . i 90% Re 
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PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 54rH YEAR 


Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 
198 bls. wood pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & phe Blommersdyk, Rotter- 
dam, 300 bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Novian, Antwerp, 547 
bls. wood pulp. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Lucia C., Trieste, 
4520 bls. wood pulp. ees 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Thuringia, 
Hamburg, 625 b!s. wood pulp, 109 tons. 

Chemical National Bank, Topdalsfjord, Oslo, 
900 bls. wood pulp. 

Buck, Kiaer & Co., Inc., Topdalsfjord, Oslo, 
125 bls. wood pulp. 

J. Anderson & Co., Topdalsfjord, Sarpsborg, 270 
bls. wood pulp. 


WOOD FLOUR 
B. L. Soberski, Volendam, Rotterdam, 1800 
bags. 
CASEIN 
Kalbfleisch Corp., Amer. Legion, Buenos Aires, 
1668 bags. , 3 
Atterbury Bros., Inc., Linnell, Buenos Aires, 
1250 bags. 
First National Bank of Boston, Linnell, Buenos 
Aires, 417 bags. : 
Bank of America, Linnell, Buenos Aires, 1262 
bags. : 
ater Bank-Columbia Trust Co., Linnell, 
Buenos Aires, 417 bags. 5 
T. M. Duche & Sons, Linnell, Buenos Aires, 
334 bags. 
CHINA CLAY 
C. B. Richard & Co., Bristol City, Bristol, 436 
bags. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 3, 1926 











Penn Rag & Metal Co., Storm King, Oran, 
220 bis. rags. 

Mechanics & Métals National Bank, Storm 
King, Oran, 228 bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Livenza, Naples, 202 bls. 


rags. 

Philadelphia National Bank, Livenza, Naples, 
128 bis. rags. 

Italian American Shipping Co., Livenza, Naples, 
140 bis. rags. 

Robert Blank, Livenza, Marseilles, 133 bls. rags. 

D. I. Murphy, en Marseilles, 44 bis. rags. 

A. W.. Fenton, , London Commerce, Lon- 
don, 69 bis. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co., London Commerce, Lon- 
don, 162 bls. rags. : : 

Brown Bros, & Co., Bristol City, Bristol, 92 


bls. bagging. F : 
J. A. Steer & Co., Bristol City, Bristol, 370 
bls. rags. 
A. W. Fenton, Inc., Lehigh, Dundee, 62 bls. 


bagging. 





15,300 metric tons (metric ton 





Demand for Paper in Finland Increases 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 7, 1926—The demand for fine qual- 
ity papers from foreign markets has increased to some extent, 
according to a report from Consul J. F. McGurk, Helsingfors, 
who further states that contracts have been closed at prices vary- 
ing between $5.43 and $5.65 per 100 pounds, f.o.b. Finnish ports. 
Many inquiries have been reported for news print paper and 
natural brown wrappings from Finland’s principal customers, but 
they appear to have led to no significant sales. Kraft wrapping 
paper, however, has had a good market at increased prices. 


Exports of Pulp and Paper From Norway Decrease 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasurncron, D. C., April 7, 1926—Exports of pulp and paper’ 
from Norway during the month of February were considerably 
under those of the corresponding month last year. The largest 
decrease took place in exports of news print, which fell from 
= 2,205 pounds) to 12,400 tons. 
Exports of all other classes of paper, which amounted to 10,800 
tons, were 4 per cent under those of February, 1925. Exports of 
mechanical pulp, amounting to 50,700 tons and of chemical pulp, 


(Continued from page 66) 


A. W. Fenton, Inc., Lehigh, Dundee, 22 bls. 
rags. 

‘Castle & Overton, Inc., West Campgaw, Ger- 
many, 365 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Indep.’ Hall, Bordeanx, 
340 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Indep. Hall, St. Nazaire, 
130 bis. rags. 
aoe & Overton, Inc., Holstein, Germany, 118 

s. races 
woe & Overton, Inc., Vardulia, London, 112 

s rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Man. Commerce, Eng- 
land, 97 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Nessian, Belgium, 2002 
bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Western Plains, Rotter- 
dam, 144 bls. wood pulp. 

H, Hollesen, Inc., West Campgaw, Hamburg, 
260 bis. sulphite nulp, 52 tons. 

Hollesen. Inc., Crefeld, Hamburg, 275 bls. 

sulphite pulp, 50 tons. 

Buck, —— & Co., Inc., Arkansas, Oslo, 1000 
bls. kraft pulp 

Robert lank, Legie, Hamburg, 378 bis. rags. 

Robert Blank, Legie, Ystad, 59 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Legie, Hamburg, 1531 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Indiania, Havre, 45 bis. 
rags. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING APRIL 3, 1926 


_L. H. Abenheimer, Vincent, Havre, 90 bls. bag- 
ging. 
H. Hollesen, Inc., Crefeld, Hamburg, 140 bls. 
sulnhite puln, 28 tons. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Eastern Victor, 
742 bls. wood pulp. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 3, 1926 














Castle & Overton, Inc., Meanticut, France, 996 
bls. rags, 43 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Ostend, France, 144 
bls. rags. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 3, 1926 


Chemical National Bank, Topdalsfjord, Oslo, 
1500 bls. eu'phite pulp, 253 tons. 

Waterfalls Paper Co., Topdalsfjord, Sarpsborg, 
2868 bls. sulphite pulp, 485 tons. 

Waterfalls Paper Co., Topdalsfjord, Hafslund, 
3750 bis. sulphite pulp, 762 tons. 

. Hollesen, Inc., West Celina, 

bls. su'phite pulp, 448 tons. 











, 2240 














BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 3, 1926 


Robert Blank, Aden Maru, Hamburg, 61 bls. 
rags. 
T. D. Downing & Co., Aden Maru, Hamburg, 
110 bls. wrapping paper. 
H. Scott Paper Con Aden Maru, Hamburg, 
177 rolis printing pa 
. Hartman & = Inc., Aden Maru, Ham- 
burg, 700 bls. wood pulp, 108 tons. 
W. Hartman & Co., Inc., Aden Maru, Ham- 
burg, 3150 bls. kraft pulp, 314 tons. 
J. B. Moors & Co., Daytonian, Liverpool, 537 
bags hide geiinge. 
aring Bros. & Co., Ltd., Daytonian, Liverpool, 
102 bis. rags. 
_G._F. alcolm, Daytonian, Liverpool, 18 cs. 
tissue paper. 
Goschens & Cunliffe, Daytonian, Liverpool, 128 
coils old gps. 
Brown os. & Co., Daytonian, Liverpool, 61 
coils old rope. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Daytonian, Liverpool, 26 
bls. bags 
Downing & Co., Daytonian, Liverpool, 
103 bls, rags. 
Train, Smith & Co., Daytonian, Liverpool, 60 
bags hide cuttings. 
Kistler, Lesh & Co., Inc., Daytonian, Liver- 
pool, 10 bis. rags. 
American Express Co., Daytonian, Liverpool, 
12 Da rags. 
New. England Waste Co., Daytonian, Manches- 
ter, 139 bls. bagging. 
Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., Daytonian, Manches- 
ter. 848 bags — Gittings 
Saeng, Bros. , Ltd., Daytonian, Manches- 
ter, 48 bls. =e 
Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., Daytonian, Manches- 
ter, 128 bls. bagging. © 
T. D. Downing & Co. 
151 bls. rags. 
Goschens & Cunliffe, Daytonian, Manchester, 
221 bis. rags. 
Goschens & Cunliffe, Daytonian, Manchester, 
302 bags hide cuttings. 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, Daytonian, 
Manchester, 95 bis. bagging. 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, Daytonian, 
Manchester, 80 bls. rags. 
R. F. Downing & Co., Daytonian, Manchester, 
122 bis. rags. 
Atterbury Bros., Inc., Linnell, Buenos Aires, 
919 bags casein. 
First National Bank of Boston, Linnell, Buenos 
Aires, 417 bags casein. 
Bulkley, nee & Co., Nitonian, Antwerp, 835 
bls. wood pulp 
Bulkley, Dunton se Co., West Celina, —— 
1385 bls. wood pu 
Robert Blank, ‘Ala, Rotterdam, 347 bls. rags 
H. Hollesen, Inc., West Celina, — , 960 bis 
sulphite pulp, 194 tons. 
castle & Overton, Inc., Ala, Rotterdam, 135 
bis. wood wood pulp. 





, Daytonian, Manchester, 











amounting to 22,800 tons, were 5 and 7 per cent ceienaiively 
less than those of the corresponding month in 1925. 


Imports of Casein Increase 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 31, 1926.—Casein imports into the 
United States registered an increase last year, having advanced 
9,402 short tons valued at $1,573,335 from 8875 tons valued at 
$1,384,661 the previous year according to the Department of Com- 
merce. The domestic production of casein during 1924 was 10,380 
tons of which Wisconsin produced 2,980 tons, California 2,970, 
New York, 2,150 tons and Vermont 574 tons according to the 
Department of Commerce. 


American Can Co. Improves Board Mill 

KataMazoo, Mich., April 5, 1926—O. F. Miller Company of 
this city is now engaged in making numerous improvements at 
the board plant of the American Can Company in Constantine. 
A warehouse, 150 by 130 feet in dimensions, one story high and 
of standard slow burning construction has just been completed. 
A new water tank and tower is being erected, while extensive 
improvements are now being made on the intake from the pond, 
the pump house and the engine house. The company’s coal storage 
capacity is also to be materially increased. 
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New York Market Review 


Office of THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, April 7, 1926. 


While trading in the local paper market was much quieter during 
the past week than for some time, the prices quoted for the vari- 
ous grades of paper showed no radical changes. Reports from the 
leading sales organizations show that March proved an unusually 
good month and that business conditions in the first quarter of the 
year were even more satisfactory than in the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. 

Demand for news print is holding up well and it is corifidently 
anticipated that the increased production being maintained this 
year will easily be absorbed. Spot offerings are limited at the 
present time and prices are being well maintained. No falling off 
has been reported in the circulation and advertising of the leading 
newspapers and magazines, and the outlook for the industry is 
very bright. 

Now that Easter is over, the demand for the various grades of 
paper board is lighter, and prices show a tendency to weaken. 
The fine paper market continues to exhibit a strong tendency and 
prices are practically unchanged. The Easter request for tissues 
proved even stronger than expected and this market is at present 
in a very strong position. The coarse paper market is also in a 
sound condition. Manufacturers of coated paper predict ad- 
vanced prices in the near future, due to the increasing price on 
casein. 

Mechanical Pulp 


The ground wood market is still in a sound position and prices 
of both American and imported mechanical pulp remain firm. 
Although offerings are said to be scarce at present, it is reported 
that production is gradually expanding and that the situation is 
becoming somewhat clearer. Scandinavian ground wood is still 
selling at from $40 to $45 a ton, ex dock, and domestic and Cana- 
dian mechanical pulp is quoted at from $30 to $33 a ton, at pulp 
mill. 


Chemical Pulp 


No new developments transpired in the chemical pulp market 
during the past week. Prices remain unchanged at the previously 
quoted high levels. Both domestic and foreign chemical pulp mills 
are well sold ahead and it is reported that 30 per cent of the 
Swedish output for next year has already been disposed of. The 
quotation for foreign kraft remains at from 3.25 to 3.50 ex dock, 
Atlantic ports, while American kraft is still selling at from 3.00 
to 3.50, at pulp mill. 


Old Rope and Bagging 
Domestic old rope continues to display strength and prices rule 
steady to firm. Foreign old rope remains in the doldrums. The 
bagging market is becoming more active and roofing bagging is in 
particularly good request at the time of writing. Prices are being 


well maintained, on the whole. The demand for burlap is quiet 
and prices of the various grades are rather uncertain. 


Rags 
There was more liveliness in the rag market during the past 
week than for some time. Old domestic rags were in good re- 


quest at firm prices. New domestic rags were less active and 
prices declined slightly. Roofing rags also exhibited an easier 





tendency. The foreign rag situation is practically unchanged and 
while some interest is being taken in the lower grades the demand 
for the better grades is still below normal. 
Waste Paper 

Influenced by the fluctuations experienced recently in the paper 
board market, the prices of the lower grades of waste paper de- 
clined sharply during the past week. This situation is believed to 
be only temporary, however, and a revival of the market in the 
near future is confidently anticipated by many observers. Both 
hard and soft white shavings have been fairly active, previously 
quoted prices prevailing. 

Twine 

Although trading in the twine market was lighter during th 
past week, the industry enjoyed a very successful expansion during 
the first quarter of the year. Prices are generally being weil 
maintained, and the future outlook is full of promise. 


Moves Label Plant to New Quarters 

KALAMAZOO, Mich., April 5, 1926—Karl W. Lambooy, manufac- 
turer of labels and wrappers, is now moving his plant from the 
Manufacturer’s building at East South and Taylor street to its 
new location at Portage street and Palmer avenue. The installa- 
tion of machinery has started. It will be probably ten days before 
the change is effected as Mr. Lambooy plans to do this without 
interrupting production. 

The new plant, erected to house this industry, is one of the 
best small factories in Kalamazoo. It is of brick, steel and 
concrete with a high vaulted double roof, supported by stcel 
arches. The ceiling is panelled and in two layers, thus insuring 
a cooler workroom during the summer period. The exterior is 
largely of tapestry brick. 

The factory proper is 54 by 130 feet in dimensions and will 
contain the press and composing room, artist’s room and _ the 
stock and shipping department. There is a seven inch concrete 
floor over which has been laid a maple floor, while the battery of 
presses will be supported by a double row of concrete piers, each 
24 inches by 24 inches in dimension. The factory is splendidly 
lighted, both by natural and artificial means. The office is 18 by 
54 feet in size and contains both the general office and the privat: 
office of Mr. Lambooy. Oak trim is used in the office structure. 
The plant is well equipped with closets, wardrobes and toilet con- 
venience. Gerrit Van Maanen built the structure. Homer 
Brundage installed the heating and the South Side Electric Com- 
pany the electric wiring. The heating system is reinforced with a 
Clarage forced air fan system. ; 

In connection with the change in location, Mr. Lambooy is also 
adding to his equipment. He is installing another large Miehle 
press and two automatics. All equipment will be motor driven. 

“We are very busy,” said Mr. Lambooy. “For months our 
plant has been forced to run at maximum capacity. I feel that in 
our new location and with our improved facilities we will be 
able to increase our production by at least 40 per cent. At present 
there are 32 on our payroll.” 

Mr. Lambooy is planning to make his new establishment at- 
tractive as well as useful. The total area of the site is 168 by 
210 feet. That portion not occupied by buildings is to be 
landscaped. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 
Office of THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
ednesday, April 7, 1926. 

Although trading in the local chemical market during the past 
week was only moderately active, the volume of inquiries re- 
ceived by the manufacturers was satisfactory, and the outlook 
for the future is considered to be fairly promising. It is reported 
that shipments on contract are still moving at a satisfactory pace. 
The spot market remains rather quiet, sales being limited to small 
purchases. Due to keen competition for desirable contract busi- 
ness, it is generally believed that prices have been shaded slightly, 
im some instances. . 

BLANC FIXE.—Demand for blanc fixe continued along routine 
lines and consumers are still inclined to limit their orders to 
immediate requirements. Offerings of blanc fixe pulp were re- 
ported during the week at from $53 to $55 per ton, and the 
market appears to be somewhat weaker. The powder is still 
selling at from 33% to 4% cents a pound, car lots, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The bleaching powder market con- 
tinues in a strong position and contract deliveries continue well 
up to the average. Prices are holding up very well to former 
levels. Bleaching powder is still quoted at from $2 to $2.40 per 
100 pounds, in large drums, at works, according to quantity. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Contract withdrawals of caustic soda have 
been on a large scale of late and manufacturers expect the move- 
ment to continue for several weeks more. It is reported that 
concessions in contract prices have been made by some manufac- 
turers. Quotations on caustic soda range from $3.10 to $3.15 
per 100 pounds, at works, on contract orders. Spot car lots are 
still quoted at from $3.20 to $3.25 per 100 pounds. 

CASEIN.—Further advances have been put into effect in the 
casein market, due to the apparent scarcity of accumulations. 
Contract withdrawals have been well maintained and the spot 
demand has been fairly persistent. Foreign casein is now sell- 
ing at from 15 to 16 cents a pound, and domestic at from 14 
to 16 cents a pound, all in bags. 

CHINA CLAY.—The demand for shipments of China clay 
against contract has been fairly heavy of late and the markeet is 
exhibiting a firm tendency. Imported China clay is quoted at 
from $13 to $22 a ton, ship side. Domestic washed clay is still 
quoted at $8 a ton, at mine, and pulverized at $10 a ton. 

CHLORINE.—The chlorine market is practically unchanged. 
Contract shipments have been moving in good volume and are 
being well maintained. Chlorine is still quoted at 4 cents a 
pound, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, at works, on contract orders. 
The spot quotation remains at around 4% cents a pound. 

ROSIN.—While occasional inquiries are reaching the rosin 
market from the paper mills, there is little disposition manifested 
to purchase in advance of current requirements. Prices have 
again declined slightly. At the naval stores, the grades of rosin 
used in the paper mills are now quoted at from $11.10 to $13.50 
per 280 pounds, ship side, in barrels. 

SALT CAKE —The salt cake market continues to exhibit a 
steady tone. Contract withdrawals are being well maintained 
and prices are holding up very well. The spot demand is about 
normal, and stocks are offering in ample quantities to take care 
of immediate requirements. Salt cake is still quoted at from $17 
to $20 a ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—The tone of the soda ash market is strong and 
prices are being well maintained. Contract withdrawals have 
been moving in good volume and the increase in shipments which 
has been noticed in recent weeks is expected to continue for some 
time. Contract quotations, in car lots, at works, per 100 pounds, 
range as follows: In bulk, $1.25; in bags, $1.38, and in barrels, 
$1.63. 

STARCH.—Trading in the starch market continued along 
routine lines, with prices unchanged from previously quoted 
levels. Offerings are said to be rather limited and the tendency 
of the market is firm. Special paper maker’s starch is still 


quoted at $3.32 per 100 pounds, in bags, and $3.49 per 100 pounds, 
in barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—While new busines in the gy. 
phate of alumina market is rather scarce at present, the moye 
ment of both the commercial and the iron free on contract, hag 
been fairly steady. Sulphate of alumina is selling, at {rom 2 
to $2.05 per 100 pounds, for the iron free, in bags, at works, 
and at from $1.40 to $1.45 for the commercial grades. 

SULPHUR.—tThe su'phur market is in a particularly sound 
condition. Shipments on contract continue to move in a satis- 
factory manner. The quotation on the grades of sulphur used 
by the paper mills ranges from $14 to $15 a ton, in bulk, at mine, 
and at from $20 to $21 a ton, ship side. 

TALC.—The demand for tale continues along routine lines 
Shipments on contract are being well maintained and prices are 
holding up very well. Talc is still selling at from $16 to $ig 
a ton, at eastern mines, according to grade. \ 


MAY TAX U. S. PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 28) 
St. John district. Adelard Tremblay bought 200 square miles ip 
the watershed of the Chamouchouane River, while the Leacock 
Engineering Company, of Toronto, obtained the remaining area, 
1,000 square miles, in the watershed of the Mistassini liver. 
The section obtained by Tremblay brought the highest price, the 
hammer falling after he had offered $5.50 over the upset price, 
after strong bidding by the St. Maurice Valley Corporation, while 
the Leaside Engineering Company came next in line with 2 
cents over the upset price. In addition to the amount over the 
upset price, each item had an adjudication price per square mile, 
one-third of which was due immediately after the auction, an- 
other third in twelve months, and the remainder in two years’ 
time. The total adjudication price was $2,200,000, and altogether 
the sale will net the Province another $150,000 yearly, in addi- 
tion to the stumpage due of $2.70 per 1,000 feet. As a condition 
of the sale, the Leaside Engineering Company is obliged to erect 
a pulp and paper mill, with a minimum capacity of 100 tons per 
day, within a radius of ten miles from the Mistassini River. 
Afforestation of the Prairies 

The time is rapidly approaching when the prairies of the Cana- 
dian West will be treeless no more. Formerly the annual prairie 
fires checked the natural growth of trees on the prairies, but these 
fires are now no more, and while Nature is attending to some 
extent to the regrowth of trees in that region, the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture is doing most of the initial work, by 
supplying millions of young trees to the farmers. During the past 
25 years nearly 100,000,000 trees have been planted in the three 
provinces, and this spring over 1,500,000 seedlings and cuttings 
will be sent to nearly 6,000 farmers in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. The species which are favored include Manitoba 
maple, ash, poplar, willow and caragana. 


Cannot Deduct Freight Rates on German Paper 

WasuinctTon, D. C., April 7, 1926—The United States Court 
of Customs Appeals has handed down a decision in the case of 
the United States against the James P. Heffernan Paper Com- 
pany of considerable importance to the domestic paper trade. Ac- 
cording to this decision, inland freight on German paper from the 
mill to the port of export can not be deducted from the dutiable 
value of the paper. It is understood that practically every grade 
of German paper exported to the United States is affected br 
this decision, but in particular it applies to wrapping papers, both 
kraft and sulphite, printing and M. G. sulphite papers. 


Occident Pulp & Paper Co. Incorporates 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
PortLanp, Ore., April 2, 1926—Occident Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany has been incorporated in Seattle for $40,000 by Rober: S 
Wilson, Stuart M. French, A. E. Barry and Joseph E. Molyneaux. 
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